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The importance of successful marriage and parenthood, personally, 
socially, and racially, would seem to require that all educational institu- 
tions place these second to no other objectives, in outlining the prepara- 
tion of every student. 

Formerly this particular training was gained in the homeitself. This is 
no longer possible: partly because there is now so much more to be learned 
than there was a few centuries ago; mainly because changes connected 
with the industrialization and urbanization of society have deprived the 
home of most of its educational functions. 

The educational system still proceeds tacitly on the assumption that 
the home is meeting these responsibilities; though everyone knows that 
it is not, and now cannot. If the educational system does not take on 
these added responsibilities, they will not be met at all. 

That the educational system is not now meeting the need is shown by 
many facts that are well known: the low marriage rate among women and 
to a less extent among men who graduate from colleges; the low birth 
rate in marriages of both sexes; the high rate of infant mortality asso- 
ciated with increased formal education that was found by R. E. Baber 
and E. A. Ross; the startling figures discovered by K. B. Davis as to 
prevalence of homosexual practices among college women, especially the 
graduates of women’s separate colleges; the widespread complaint (re- 
ported, for instance, by M. V. O’Shea) among college graduates and their 
friends and relatives that they were not given during their education 
what they afterward found they needed most; the general confusion, 
even among educated people, about standards of personal conduct. The 
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tem seems to envisage only a citizen who is born a foundling and dies a 
bachelor, is not a bad description of many modern college curricula. 

To remedy this situation, the colleges should examine it carefully from 
al! sides. 

1. Instructors who will have a sound and wholesome influence in the 
formation of attitudes and ideals among their students, are indispensable. 
The present faculty should be scrutinized critically from this point of 
view, and every new member examined as carefully in this respect as in 
respect of personal character or professional qualifications. The 
complaint has often been made that some teachers, particularly un- 
married women, consciously or unconsciously encourage women students 
to look toward so-called careers to the exclusion of the creation of a home. 
In many cases, unmarried women should be supplanted as instructors by 
those who have successfully brought up families of their own; and family 
men should be given the preference over celibates. 

2. Pedagogical experience agrees that students can be prepared for 
marriage and parenthood more effectively through a suitable orientation 
of the whole curriculum, than through a few special courses which 
take the problem out of its proper setting (sex and reproduction are too 
intimately connected with all of life to be isolated successfully), and which 
may be nullified by the effect of all other courses taught. To this end a 
committee should review every course in the catalogue, to determine 
whether it is dealing adequately with marriage and parenthood, if these 
subjects naturally come into it at all. 

It is important that this preparation begin with the freshman year, 
since students particularly need guidance then, when they are in many 
cases away from home influence, thrown on their own responsibility, 
enjoying an unaccustomed amount of freedom, facing a growing sex- 
consciousness, and required to make many choices between conflicting 
objectives. 

A few special courses will have to be added in most colleges, and they 
should be put on an equality, at least, with any other courses offered. 
Unfortunate results have followed in some institutions from putting 
these homemaking courses in a subordinate position, particularly be- 
cause the instructors in more ornamental or “cultural” courses en- 
couraged the view among their students that the homemaking courses 
were of inferior repute and suitable principally for students of second- 
rate mentality. 

Still less desirable is the policy adopted at a few colleges of isolating 
and quarantining the most directly necessary courses in a separate 
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institute which is denied academic standing and is virtually boycotted 
by professors of less directly necessary courses who feel their supremacy 
threatened and are thereby provoked to one of the most primitive of 
defensive reactions. 

The problem may be approached more nearly by inquiring what, 
specifically, present graduates seem to lack, that they should have, and 
then asking how these lacks could be obviated during college days. They 
are not merely failures to acquire certain information, but more con- 
spicuously, failures to acquire certain attitudes, ideals, and standards of 
value, which are necessary to make any information useful. 

1. The greatest lack, in values, is probably an idea of what marriage 
and parenthood mean to the individual personally. Overemphasis on 
one side leads to an excessively romantic point of view that is the basis 
of many broken homes; overemphasis on the other side leads to celibacy, 
directly or more often indirectly following entry on sterile careers, which 
acts quite unexpectedly to prevent marriage, to the later deep regret of 
the individual. 

The correction of this situation above all depends on the vrientation 
of the entire curriculum. If marriage and parenthood are discussed as a 
normal and natural part of almost every course, with no false emphasis 
and no overemphasis, they wil] be likely to assume their proper places in 
the mind of the student. 

The opportunity of courses in natural and social sciences, in domestic 
science and education, in art and religion, is obvious. Still greater, 
perhaps, is the opportunity of the courses in literature, both English 
and foreign. If literature is a portrayal of and an interpretation of life, 
surely it cannot ignore sex and reproduction, on which life itself depends. 
Notoriously, it does not, outside the classroom! Class discussion is not 
to be conducted as if a literary masterpiece were merely a vehicle for 
education in social hygiene and eugenics. Neither, on the other hand, 
should it be conducted as if a literary masterpiece were merely a vehicle 
for the presentation of certain technical problems. The teacher who 
fails to criticise, or to encourage the students to criticise, the author’s 
handling of moral and social, as well as technical problems, is doing an 
injustice to literature. 

Investigation shows that most college students have pretty sound ideals 
of mate selection, with one important exception, that they do not evaluate 
heredity properly. Their ideals are not followed out successfully in a 
good many cases. While marriage cannot be and should not be put ona 
purely intellectual basis, the ideals would be more effective if they were 
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reinforced by a fuller understanding of cause and effect, such as might be 
brought out incidentally in literary and other courses. Knowledge of 
human heredity and interpretation of this knowledge should be an 
inescapable part of the curriculum. 

2. The lack of information cannot be separated wholly from the ques- 
tion of values; but it is serious because no one denies that there is some 
correlation between information and action; between knowledge and 
character. Among the many points at once occurring to mind, in which 
students’ information is defective, are the following: 

(a) Students lack any systematic idea of sex differentiation. The trend 
of much educational and popular thought during the last generation 
has been toward minifying the differences between the sexes and denying 
them altogether so far as possible. This has grown mainly out of a 
natural desire of women not to be thought inferior in point of abstract 
intellect, and has led to a demand for the recognition of a “‘sex equality” 
that is entirely imaginary. Equality does not exist in Nature; it is 
merely a concept of the mathematician. The differences between the 
sexes are, as a matter of fact, less in intellect than in almost any other 
respect. In every respect differences exist and are of great importance 
both to personal welfare and to evolution. Man and woman can never 
be equal because they are different in every cell of their bodies. They 
are mutually dependent, complementary organisms. 

I believe lack of needed emphasis on these differences is one of the most 
important underlying causes of sex antagonism, failure to marry at all, 
or failure to make a success of marriage. 

There are few courses indeed in which this question will not come up 
incidentally. Psychology, biology, sociology, art, religion, education, 
economics, ethics, history, literature—all have abundant occasions to 
see its importance. Biology and psychology at least should deal with it 
in some detail. 

(b) Students lack knowledge of how to deal with their own developing 
sexuality. Many instances come to the attention of deans and advisers; 
others to a mental hygiene or medical clinic; others are not recognized 
until in later years. Much help can be given in courses of psychology, 
general education, physical education, and the like. 

In dealing with these personal problems, the department of physical 
education has several advantages. It meets the students rather inti- 
mately, in small groups, and they are automatically segregated according 
to sex, so that matters which inexperienced instructors find difficult to 
handle in mixed classes may be presented here without the necessity of 
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arbitrarily separating the sexes and thereby creating an unpleasant 
atmosphere of “For Men Only.” The disadvantage, on the other hand, 
is that sexuality may be put too much on a physical basis. This needs 
less emphasis than any other, for most students. 

In addition, this is perhaps one of the few points at which a new course 
should be added, to consider personal relations. These offer problems 
of social psychology that are not met adequately in most institutions. 
Probably no capacity is more useful in getting through life pleasantly 
and profitably than the capacity to deal with other people successfully: 
in some respects it is the most important thing one ever does; and yet 
one can go through a conventional college course to the Ph.D. degree and 
get nothing but the most indirect — unrelated help in educating this 
natural capacity. 

(c) Students lack knowledge of al to make themselves personally 
attractive, particularly to the opposite sex. This results in too much 
striving for flashiness and vivacity; it results in introversion and anti- 
social attitudes; it also results, through overcompensation, in excessive 
attempts to capitalize sex appeal, by those who have the universal de- 
sire to attract attention but doubt whether they have any other appeal to 
make. Sanity and balance would be fostered by tactful but thorough 
consideration of this subject in a course on personal relations and else- 
where. The information would be of particular value later in winning a 
mate. 

(d) Students in many cases lack ample circles of acquaintance, par- 
ticularly among the opposite sex. While a few are having much more 
social activity than is good for them, a larger number are underprivileged 
in this respect. They may go through four years of a co-educational 
college with only half a dozen dates, and these more the result of pity or 
compulsion than anything else. Recent investigations indicate that, 
among educated people at least, most acquaintances that end in mar- 
riage are now made in some educational institution. Business contacts 
come second; the church, which was formerly pre-eminent for this func- 
tion, now holds a subordinate position. The colleges should recognize 
_ this changed situation and profit by it. 

In so far as lack of social contacts is due to defective organization of 
the school’s social life, this can be remedied by action of the students 
themselves, tactfully encouraged by a few humanist members of the 
faculty; by efforts to promote widespread introduction; and by tactful 
but energetic committees at all student social affairs to translate wall 
flowers. 
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In so far as it is due to excessive standards of expenditure, concerted 
student effort can again favor sanity and moderation of extravagance 
and waste. The reported action of the student body of a California 
women’s college, which voted that any girl who wore the same dress to 
two social functions should be considered a violator of the “college spirit,” 
calls attention to one way in which social contacts of students who 
are not wealthy may be sharply limited by undergraduate foolishness. 

In their present entire separation, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. look 
like vestigial remnants of the medieval monastic orders. If it is not 
desirable to amalgamate them, they may at least collaborate, as at New 
Haven, where new homes for the two Christian associations have gone 
up side by side, united by a third building which will serve as a common 
meeting place and eating place for both sexes. 

(e) Students lack comprehension of what marriage really involves. 
This expresses itself later in many unfortunate ways: in a patriarchal 
attitude of the husband or a parasitic attitude of the wife; an idea on the 
part of either one, though perhaps more often on the part of the wife, 
that a lifelong marriage is a prolonged honeymoon and nothing else, and 
that if the husband’s attention is diverted from her to the slightest extent 
by the necessity of earning a living, his love is cooling and must be stimu- 
lated by nagging or jealousy; on the part of either one that love after 
marriage is to be taken for granted and need not be cultivated or nour- 
ished; and so on. 

These situations can be obviated largely by an intelligent study 
of what marriage means, at many points in the curriculum. Much of 
the necessary material could be introduced without offense in a course 
on personal relations, as well as in courses devoted to the family, and 
the student may easily be led to consider not merely, ‘‘What can I get 
out of marriage?” but also ‘What have I to offer in marriage?” 

(f) Students lack, almost wholly, knowledge of how to make the more 
intimate forms of marital adjustment. This is even more true of the 
few who have had premarital sexual experience, than of the many who 
have not. Such a subject cannot be taught easily in the classroom, yet 
is far too vital to ignore. It might be left to a sort of graduate seminar 
or clinic, in which individual counsel could be given if, when, and as 
needed; and this service might be extended to the public as a whole. 
Such clinics are being established in Europe in large numbers—more 
than 100 are already in operation—and probably will be abundant in 
America in the near future. Why should they not be a function of the 
colleges? 
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(g) Students lack exact knowledge concerning reproduction, in most 
instances to an astounding degree. This knowledge, which is particu- 
larly important for the guidance of conduct, can be given in all sorts of 
biological courses, without any offense whatever, as is shown by in- 
numerable individual experiments. Much of it should, of course, be 
given long before the college age; but so long as the schools neglect their 
duty, the colleges must make good the earlier omissions. Since the 
colleges control to a considerable extent the shaping of secondary school 
curricula, they could bring about an improvement in this and similar 
respects in the secondary schools in a reasonably short time, if they were 
determined to do so. 

(h) Students lack an understanding of the place of the family in 
society, from a historical and an evolutionary point of view. This un- 
derstanding is of importance to personal happiness; it is perhaps still 
more important socially and racially, to provide a citizenship that will 
work and vote intelligently for the conservation of the family—since 
history shows that, in general, the highest state of civilization has ac- 
companied the strongest and most vigorous family life and any decline 
in the latter is invariably accompanied by a deterioration of the former. 
It is probably the function of the history department particularly to 
bring out this part of the picture; courses in sociology, economics, educa- 
tion, religion, ethics, art, literature, and others can contribute markedly. 

(i) Students lack training to play their own parts in family life— 
particularly what might be called technical training. While sexual 
maladjustment is the commonest underlying cause of broken homes, 
economic difficulties come second. Learning how to handle a family 
budget might be just as educational for students in the department of 
economics as a discussion of the theory of rent or the law of diminishing 
returns. Both sexes should of course be included in teaching such 
subjects. 

Home economics, which in the past has too often been a narrow and 
sometimes rather sterile specialty, is now undergoing a remarkable 
evolution toward meeting its requirements more fully. Most of its 
content must soon find a place in every institution that pretends to fit its 
students for life anywhere except in a classroom. 

(j) Students lack knowledge of how to handle children—their own or 
others. Some recognition is being given to this fact in many institu- 
tions, but it is largely on an academic basis. 

Departments of education and psychology must come much more 
closely into contact with reality before they can give anything more 
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than theoretical help. Bringing up children theoretically is like making 
love theoretically—apt to produce surprises. This subject can no more 
be learned without laboratory experience than can physics or chemistry. 
Schools that have made it possible for their students actually to deal 
with children would not, I believe, go back to the theoretical method. 
It is important that the students have 24-hour experience of this situa- 
tion. In most institutions they live in the practice homes for a week or 
two, at least. 

The baby, under these circumstances, is in somewhat artificial sur- 
roundings, but probably much better than those from which he came. 
The setting could be made less artificial by putting an entire family in 
the home. Even some faculty members might not object to occupying 
such a situation from time to time, if it meant room and board without 
cost for the whole family for a year, whenever a new baby was born. 

It is worth while considering whether the rather pathetically named 
and compulsorily widowed house-mothers in fraternities and sororities 
should not be supplanted by a complete family group, in the interest of 
mental hygiene and development of the students’ emotional life to an 
adult level. 

The persistent adolescence, not to say infantilism, of mental outlook 
that is a conspicuous characteristic of American culture today is due 
mainly to the abrupt break between generations that has resulted from 
urbanization, but it is a question whether the educational system, 
with its emphasis of herd-mindedness, does not contribute largely to this 
arrested development of the personality in its evolution toward the nor- 
mal, altruistic level of parenthood. 

Not every student will have children of his own, but every student will 
deal with someone’s children at some time; so I can see no reason why 
anyone, male or female, should be allowed to take a degree without hav- 
ing shown proficiency in this art and science. 

It may well be urged that an effort to instill correct principles into 
students will not be wholly effective if it comes entirely from above. It 
should meet a student body that is prepared and eager to receive such 
material. Few attempts have been made to re-orient the student body 
from within. A remarkably interesting one was outlined a decade ago 
by E. S. Gosney, Pasadena philanthropist (later the creator of The Human 
Betterment Foundation) who was prepared to participate actively in 
organizing and financing a project that might result in spontaneous 
growth of a better sentiment among college students. Heads of several 
universities indorsed the idea but were unwilling to take the responsi- 
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bility of allowing it to be put into effect,—it was all too foreign to their 
traditional methods of procedure. Mr. Gosney felt obliged to lay the 
plan aside for the time being, and details of it have never been published. 

Most colleges at least profess a desire to develop character and per- 
sonality in their students. Most would at least express a hope that they 
are working for social and racial betterment in a larger sense. It remains 
to be seen how far these hopes and expectations are being realized, but 
the heart-searching that is taking place in educational circles indicates 
that the ready optimism of a generation ago is not felt universally just now. 

The relatively small co-educational college would seem to have the 
best opportunity to profit from the general reorganization of aims and 
methods that is now occurring, if it stresses a service to its students and 
to the community which it can probably render better than can either 
the mushroom junior college or the overgrown university—a personal 
preparation and integration for a normal, well-balanced life as a construc- 
tive part of a social organization. 

Granted that much of this should have been done for the student 
before he ever reaches college, yet the faculty cannot suppose that this 
part of human life is a closed book when the freshman arrives at their 
doors. 

He should be forced, throughout four years or more, to reappraise all 
of his traditional ideas regarding sex and to find their rational founda- 
tions, in order that he may not make the mistake of supposing the funda- 
mental biological needs of evolution to be merely arbitrary taboos or 
crafty schemes devised by those in authority to subjugate him for their 
own purposes. 

He ought to take from college, along with his sheepskin, a workable 
philosophy of life, which would represent not a hasty skimming over, but 
a real synthesis of, the various types of expression and realization that are 
implicit in the human organism; and a vigorous understanding, not a 
mere docile acceptance, of the social bases of culture as distinct from the 
gratification of transient personal impulses. He would have become a 
complete personality, character educated as well as intellect; prepared 
not merely to live, but to lead others to live. 

Few would argue that college students now leave the alma mater with 
such an intellectual and emotional equipment. Without it, they must 
grope their way along, making over again the same mistakes their ances- 
tors made before them. Is it not time for the college to let them profit 
by the accumulated experience of the ages in this respect, which means 
more to them than any other? 
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The way is the more widely open because it is not a question of adding 
new and expensive departments to an already overburdened budget. 
An approach from that side would probably defeat its own ends by over- 
emphasizing the mechanical aspects and thereby underemphasizing the 
human values that are vastly more important. Some technical schools, 
founded to promote more efficient parenthood, have made just this mis- 
take, becoming training courses to turn out additional celibate teachers 
in the future, rather than primarily sources of inspiration and education, 
in the full sense of the word, for future fathers and mothers. 

The principal need is not new professors, new laboratories, new endow- 
ments; it is merely the need of recognition, on the part of all those who 
make up a college, that the family is the central fact in human life, and a 
determination to make the college course square with this fact. 


HOME ECONOMICS PROJECTS AND BETTER HOMES 


BLANCHE HALBERT 
Better Homes in America, Washington, D. C. 


Mark Twain once wrote to his old friend Dr. Twitchell: “To us our 
house was not unsentient matter—it had a heart and a soul and eyes to 
see us with; and approvals and solicitudes and deep sympathies; it was 
of us, and we were in its confidence. . . . Wenever came home from an 
absence that its face did not light up and speak out its eloquent welcome 
—and we could not enter it unmoved.” This same Mark Twain sensi- 
bility, this same home consciousness is becoming more and more evident 
and conspicuous among the families of this country. That greater sig- 
nificance and importance is now attached to the home has been made 
manifest and obvious through the growth of the Better Homes in America 
movement. In 1924, 770 cities and villages conducted campaigns. In 
1929 nearly 6,000 communities, representing over 800 counties, carried on 
Better Homes demonstrations. These 6,000 demonstrations mean that 
hundreds of thousands of families actually took part in the work. The 
extent and value of this work are immeasurable. 

Some of this revived interest in home life is without doubt due to the 
clearly-defined and practical programs of work that home economics de- 
partments are now carryingon. Classroom theory interpreted by actual 
performance of household operations and the execution of an everyday 
practical home project is not only good for the student, but it is particu- 
larly good for the family at home. The Better Homes in America move- 
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ment shows more clearly perhaps than any other the practical nature of 
this home economics work and the effect it has upon “home folks.”” The 
thousands of visitors that attended the home economics demonstrations 
held during Better Homes Week of last year are a clear indication that 
there is a desire and eagerness on the part of homemakers to learn of 
new materials, new methods, and new homemaking practices. 

The 1929 Better Homes campaign included many remarkable home 
economics demonstrations, most of which were excellent illustrations of 
the use of home economics theory in practical projects. Perhaps the 
best examples of these are shown in those demonstrations that were held 
at Buffalo, New York, and Ames, Iowa. Each of these was awarded 
a prize by the National Better Homes Prize Awards Committee for the 
importance and value of the work conducted. 

The Iowa demonstration, which was conducted by Miss Joanne M. 
Hansen, head of the applied art department, Iowa State College, in- 
cluded two demonstration houses. One was a house which was being 
built in the community, the other a home management house at the Col- 
lege. Most of the home economics work was centered on the former 
project. The house was a six-room, brick veneer one, English in style, 
which cost about $6,500. Such a house, according to experts in home 
financing, would be suitable in price for a family with an income of about 
$2,500 a year. Although the Better Homes committee in Ames was in 
charge of the building of this house, the owner’s desires and recommenda- 
tions were obviously considered. The house was outstanding in its 
planning, and Miss Hansen states that the kitchen excelled all past 
demonstration houses in its carefully-planned, built-in features. The 
project was to consider furniture and furnishings in relation to the individ- 
ual rooms and also to the entire house with special regard to texture, 
color, and scale. She grouped the students into committees for the 
equipping and furnishing of the house, and each girl of each committee 
selected the piece of work of most interest to her. The result was a 
simply and beautifully furnished home which offered many suggestions 
to the thousands of visitors during Better Homes Week. 

Classes in household equipment, home management, and food and 
nutrition all took part, and many laboratory periods were spent in the 
actual study of the house as its building progressed step by step. In fact, 
this home economics project extended over a period of eighteen weeks. 
During this time, many hours of study were devoted to the planning and 
construction of the house and many visits were made to stores and shops 
from which furniture and equipment were borrowed. Students from the 
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household equipment department selected the furnishings and equipment 
for the kitchen. Classes in applied art and interior design furnished 
other rooms. Many unusual problems arose; for example, considerable 
study was needed for the curtaining projects. The furnishing of a bed- 
room as a college freshman’s room was the project selected by one group. 
Another group selected the boy’s room and cooperated with Boy Scouts 
in order to obtain the practical ideas about furnishings that the average 
boy has in mind for his own room. 

This six-room house was completely furnished for $1,741.63. The 
allotment for each room was as follows: Living room, $517.75; dining 
room, $154.69; kitchen, $237; laundry, $324 (including washing 
machine and ironing machine); ice refrigerator, $50 (if an electric one 
were desired, $245 or $195 extra); owner’s room, $141; girl’s room, 
$130.86; boy’s room, $174.38; and bathroom, $11.95. 

This Iowa project was not solely a home economics department proj- 
ect. The chairman enlisted the cooperation of the horticultural de- 
partment of the Agricultural College, which planned the planting of the 
grounds. The manual training boys of the high school assisted in build- 
ing shelves and in other projects that they could well carry on, and such 
local groups as the Chamber of Commerce, churches, the public schools, 
and other community organizations and clubs assisted in the campaign. 
Pupils from rural schools for miles around visited the demonstration 
house as part of their class work. Thus the demonstration not only 
served as an extensive, practical project for the home economics depart- 
ment of the college but also demonstrated to many others the best ob- 
tainable in housing and furnishing on a limited budget in a particular 
community. 

Although the Buffalo demonstration was not sponsored by a home 
economics teacher, the girls of the home economics department of the 
Fosdick-Masten Park High School did their part by undertaking the 
complete equipping and furnishing of the “budget house’’—one of the 
two interesting demonstration houses included in Buffalo’s 1929 cam- 
paign. This house was an income-earning, two-family house containing 
five rooms and bath in each apartment. The problem was to make the 
house livable for a family of three with an income of $2,400—a sum taken 
as the average income in that locality. The purchase of the house, as 
well as the actual living and upkeep expenditures, was to be provided 
for in the budget. 

The family budget was distributed by the students as follows: shelter 
(payments on the house), 35 per cent; food, 25 per cent; clothing, 8 per 
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cent; operation, 9 per cent; and advancement, 23 per cent. This 23 per 
cent for advancement provided for a $4,000 life insurance. Although 
many budget specialists consider the amount allotted for clothing rather 
low, it would probably meet the minimum requirements. To savings was 
allotted the entire income from the upper apartment, which was to be 
rented for $30 or $40 per month. As the girls believed the location would 
necessitate an automobile for the owner, the budget provided for a car; 
but the owner was to pay for its operation and some of its upkeep by 
transporting two or three working-men to their places of employment 
each morning for the price of a bus ride. 

The entire furnishing cost for the five rooms was $1,500 and all of the 
furnishings, equipment, and even the wallpapers were selected by high 
school girls. Unfortunately, all details of this budget project were not 
reported ; it would have been of interest to know such items as the amount 
of money estimated as necessary for the owner to have on hand, and the 
method of payment for the furniture, furnishings, and automobile. 

Many direct results appeared in the report of this demonstration. Per- 
haps the most outstanding ones were the appreciation gained by the 
girls of the limitations set by the income and the necessity of making 
sacrifices in order to keep within the budget. To forego a much-desired 
piece of furniture for another more durable and useful is always a hard 
lesson for young homemakers. The project also interested the girls in 
their own rooms and stimulated some of them to make improvements. 
In some cases, it led to the introduction of more suitable utensils in their 
home kitchens. Ten thousand persons visited the “budget house.” 
Nearly all of the Buffalo schools carried out some individual Better 
Homes project, although that of the Fosdick school attracted the most 
interest in the community. 

The second home demonstrated at Buffalo was an apartment in a four- 
apartment dwelling, located in the Polish district of the city, which 
rented unfurnished for $28 per month—an amount in keeping with the 
average income in the locality. This project was sponsored by the 
women’s clubs of the city. 

In many other places the furnishing or partial furnishing of demonstra- 
tion houses was selected as a project for home economics classes. In a 
number of communities the school practice house was chosen as one of 
the demonstration houses, put in condition, and in some instances, par- 
tially refurnished for Better Homes Week. The furnishing of a new prac- 
tice house at Santa Barbara, California, was one of the most extensive 
of these home economics projects. 
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In the 1929 demonstrations, home economics exhibits were selected 
with even more than usual care in order that they might be of particular 
value and offer practical suggestions to adult homemakers. Most of 
these were of clothing, foods, furnishings, and various kinds of equip- 
ment. An unusual equipment exhibit was that of useful, practical, dur- 
able kitchen utensils purchased at ten-cent stores. In many high schools 
the entire year’s work in home economics was, as far as practicable, 
placed on display during Better Homes Week. Home economics classes 
in many places joined the Better Homes tours, which are usually designed 
to include visits to various home improvement projects, outstanding 
features in architecture and house design, planning, furnishing and in- 
terior decoration, attractive planting, and other projects of interest. 
The five or ten minute talk by a home economics girl on some home sub- 
ject, special demonstrations of table setting and serving, or demonstra- 
tions of kitchen and laundry equipment have become popular types of 
school participation in Better Homes demonstrations. 

An uncommon opportunity is available for classes to study the demon- 
stration house in its various stages of construction in those places where 
Better Homes demonstration houses are actually planned and built by 
committees. By using the house as a project, a dozen or more 
important housing subjects may be made a fascinating study. Some of 
these subjects are as follows: 

The Building Site. The considerations in the selection of a building 
site might include location with reference to schools and shopping cen- 
ters, protection by private restrictions, zoning ordinances, fire and police 
protection. Under zoning, such topics as how zoning affects the home, 
the city’s zoning ordinance, and zoning enabling acts, might be discussed 
in relation to the demonstration house. The desirable points of the 
individual site might be brought out, such as character of the soil, nec- 
essity for grading or draining, shade trees, placement of the house with 
regard to sunlight and prevailing winds. The proportion of lot value to 
total outlay and other subjects of finance might be included. 

Design and Style of Architecture. The style of architecture of the par- 
ticular house studied and the characteristics which determine this style 
as well as the outstanding features of other styles is a subject for interest- 
ing discussion. Why the house should fit the building site, and houses 
suitable for irregular lots, sloping lots, hilltops and hillsides, and narrow 
lots are topics of interest. Discussing the style for a lot of a particular 
type opens the way for collecting illustrative material. Excellent illus- 
trations of examples of houses suitable for peculiar or unusual building 
sites are obtainable as well as illustrations of the various styles. 
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Construction and Materials. Construction methods and practices and 
the various construction processes have a live interest when it is possible 
to observe the work going on. The standards for safe construction, fire 
stopping, and fire proofing might be included in this study, as well as 
such points as the use of new materials, exterior and interior finishes, in- 
sulation materials, floors, and roof coverings. 

Equipment. Different kinds of heating systems, new humidifying de- 
vices, and air conditioning experiments may be included here, as well as 
the subject of lighting and the other phases of this subject usually con- 
sidered. 

The study of the house under construction is a practical project which 
provides the basis for such discussions as those briefly outlined above and 
gives a natural approach to topics which otherwise might seem difficult 
and formidable. Architects and builders are usually willing to contribute 
to the class discussions and explain the reasons for processes and choice 
of materials. 

Another practical project which might easily be correlated with Better 
Homes Week activities is the tour organized for the purpose of studying 
good architecture of houses that already exist. This tour might be con- 
ducted by an architect of the community who would point out desirable 
features in architecture and also the various styles in architecture. 
“Things to look for in buying a house”’ is a subject for study that could 
be made of practical value. Points to consider when buying might 
be observed by visiting vacant houses for sale in the community. A re- 
liable architect or builder doubtless would be willing to point out good 
and bad features of houses which should receive consideration by prospec- 
tive buyers. If our country is to look forward to better homes, it seems 
essential that the consumer or prospective home buyer should know what 
makes an artistic, carefully-planned, and soundly-built home; unless the 
public demands such houses, the builders who make them cannot com- 
pete with those who put out “catchier,’’ but fundamentally less desir- 
able, ones at lower cost. 
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HOME ACCIDENTS AND HOME ECONOMICS 


SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS 
Director, Public Safety Division, National Safety Council, Chicago 


There has been a saying to the effect that anyone who wishes to 
achieve safety should stay at home. Today this saying is being seriously 
questioned. 

Statistics gathered by railroads have apparently proved that it is much 
safer to travel on trains than to stay at home, since in the United States 
in 1928 there were only 85 passenger fatalities in railroad accidents, or 
only one loss of life for every nine million passengers carried, as compared 
with approximately 24,000 home accident fatalities. Industrial leaders 
can show that there were, during 1929, no more fatal accidents in all of 
our American industries combined than in our American homes, and 
that the number of non-fatal accidents in industry was probably only 
one-eighth or one-sixth that of home accidents. One of the acknowl- 
edged serious problems of our time is our steadily increasing toll of auto- 
mobile accidents. As estimated by statisticians of the National Safety 
Council, there were for 1929 about 31,500 automobile accident fatalities, 
as compared with the 24,000 home accident fatalities; but for every home 
accident fatality there were about 200 non-fatal injuries, contrasted with 
only about 35 non-fatal automobile injuries for every automobile fatality. 

It is estimated that there were in 1929 between four and five million 
injuries from home accidents in the United States. These represent 
probably one-half of all injuries from accidents. The 24,000 which re- 
sulted in fatalities represent about one-fourth of all deaths from accidents. 
It is estimated that the economic cost of these home accidents for 1929 
was not less than half a billion dollars. This is only an estimate, of 
course, but it seems conservative and is based on the fact that the average 
period of compensation for home injuries as calculated by one of the 
largest insurance companies of the United States over a considerable 
period of time, is found to be 17 days. 

The 24,000 home accident fatalities for 1929 included about 9,000 
children under 15 years, about 8,300 adults from 16 to 54 years, and 
about 6,700 adults of 55 years and over. Thus it will be seen that more 
than one-third of these fatal home accidents were to individuals within 
the period of highest average productivity and economic worth to society. 
In certain groups approximately 25 per cent of all home accidents were 
to men. 

Accidents are known to be more frequent in the homes of the poorly 
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housed, but are not infrequent in the homes of the more well-to-do. 
Accidents in the homes of the poorly housed are the cause of a consider- 
able percentage of our national expenditures for free medical aid, visiting 
nurses, and relief work. 

The meager home accident data available relate entirely to city homes. 
We can only surmise the nature and extent of the accident problem in 
farm homes, but it is probably even more serious than in city homes. 

What is the relationship of home accidents to home economics, and in 
what way can home economists assist in the reduction of these accidents? 

The national program for the reduction of accidents in homes, in 
factories, and in public places has been called the Safety Movement. As 
applied to the individual, safety consists in doing things the right way, 
and its chief emphasis always should be positive rather than negative. 
In a factory, doing things the right way is called efficiency. In our 
homes, it may be called home economics. 

The first necessary step in a program of accident reduction in a definite 
field is an analysis of the types of accidents. As applied to home acci- 
dents, this analysis cannot be at all complete for the reason that primary 
home accident statistics are not fully available. Our nation has been 
giving so little systematic consideration to the home accident problem 
that only about 30 of our cities have been segregating their home acci- 
dent fatalities from among those of the general community which include 
also all industrial accidents and all accidents in public places. For the 
first time, beginning on January 1, 1930, the standard death certificate 
recommended by the United States Census Bureau to the various states 
will indicate whether a reported fatal accident was in the home, in in- 
dustry, or in a public place. 

It may be said, in general, that the industrial field in the United States 
is at least 15 years ahead of the field representing our American homes in 
a systematic consideration of the causes and the prevention of home 
accidents. Since about 1910, American industry as a whole has been 
making wonderful progress in a consistent safety program. During this 
period accident prevention has passed entirely beyond the experimental 
stage, and today industrial accident prevention has been placed largely 
on an investment basis of worth and efficiency. It has been thoroughly 
demonstrated in industry that it is cheaper to prevent accidents than to 
pay for them. Industrial safety and industrial efficiency have become 
so nearly synonymous that they cannot be separated. 

Henry Ford has stated that “production without safety is inefficient. 
Accident prevention is absolutely an essential part of the industrial pro- 
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gram. While we take great pleasure in giving employment to maimed 
men, we believe that we are doing a far greater work by preventing this 
maiming of men. We feel that accidents are absolutely unnecessary.” 

Roger W. Babson says, “One very practical way of reducing the cost 
of living would be by eliminating needless accidents.”” John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. says, “modern thought is placing less emphasis on material 
consideration. It is recognizing that the basis of national progress, 
whether industrial or social, is the health efficiency and spiritual develop- 
ment of the people.’’ Herbert Hoover says, “I am glad to testify to the 
accomplishment of the safety movement.” 

A great many individual establishments, some of which 20 years ago 
might have been called “human slaughter houses,” now often go for 
months or even years without a single accident causing the loss of time 
to an employee. The safety program in industry undoubtedly deserves 
a considerable portion of the credit for the efficiency achievements of the 
United States during the past ten years. 

In the meantime our American homes, which should have been assum- 
ing a chief responsibility for the national conservation of our life and our 
health, have been giving very slight organized attention to safety from 
home accidents. In the United States as a whole only a few localities 
have yet acknowledged a community responsibility in the reduction of 
home accidents. Still fewer communities have made any systematic 
attempt to determine the causes of their home accidents, though these 
often equal or excel all industrial accidents or all automobile accidents. 

Up to the present, the best source of home accident statistics has been 
in the records of several of the larger insurance companies of the United 
States, and from these the following estimates are made. 

Approximately one-third of all home accident fatalities are from falls. 
These include falls on stairways, on slippery floors or mats, over objects, 
from ladders or substitutes for ladders, from windows and doorways, on 
icy or slippery steps and walks. Probably one-half of all falls reported 
by communities as the cause of fatalities take place in our homes. 
About half of all deaths from falls in homes are those of persons over 65 
years of age. 

The second most important cause of home accidents, representing 
nearly one-fourth, is burns and scalds. These form the greatest single 
cause of accidental death to children under five years. 

Asphyxiation and suffocation cause nearly one-fifth of all of our home 
fatalities. Seventy-five per cent of the deaths from mechanical suffoca- 
tion are to children under five years of age, and 97 per cent of these chil- 
dren are under one year of age. 
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About one-twelfth of our home accident fatalities are from poisoning, 
and here again it is probable that a large percentage of the victims are 
children. There are nearly as many accidental deaths from fires and 
explosions in the home. Firearms cause a little more than two per cent 
of such accident fatalities; and electricity, a little less than two per cent. 

When an industrial establishment undertakes a practical program for 
the lessening of accidents, it first tabulates all previous accidents over a 
period of time. Then it makes a thorough safety inspection of the plant 
to determine and to list the leading mechanical causes of these accidents, 
after which it plans a consistent program of engineering revision to re- 
move, or minimize, as many as possible of these accident hazards. This 
is followed by the organization of a plant safety program of education, 
which includes in its scope the management, all the foremen, and every 
employee. 

If such a safety program were applied to an ordinary American home, 
it probably would be discovered, first, that little or no definite thought 
had been given to specific safety problems when the plans for building the 
home were made. To build safety into a home, consideration must be 
given to at least three points. The building plans must be made with 
reference to the prevention of fire, which is a chief cause of home fatalities. 
There must be a detailed recognition of normal home accident hazards; 
and their prevention must, as far as possible, be secured by engineering 
revision for this purpose. Thoughtful consideration must also be given 
family health as secured through proper heating, good ventilation, and 
sanitary plumbing. 

The safety revision of plans for a new home will eliminate as many as 
possible of the normal hazards from falling. It will give especial atten- 
tion to the dangers of winding and unlighted stairways. It will provide 
guard rails on stairways, window and porch guards, and consider the pre- 
vention of falls in bathrooms. Likewise, all other normal home accident 
hazards will be given careful consideration. 

One of the terms used most often in factory safety campaigns is “good 
housekeeping”—which means that there should be safe places for every- 
thing in the factory and that everything should be in its place. It means 
that all passageways must be kept open and that there should be no un- 
natural or unnecessary obstructions. It is interesting to note that the 
average factory foreman of today probably would be able to teach many 
modern housewives a great deal as to the safety application of the prin- 
ciples of “good housekeeping.” The phrase “a home of a hundred haz- 
ards” would honestly describe a great many of our homes which have not 
yet achieved the safety and efficiency standards of the average factory. 
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To reduce home accident hazards to a minimum requires a high degree 
of skill in home operation. Naturally, in such a home the mother would 
be the safety engineer. The ordinary mother already has achieved 
wonders as a safety engineer, and often under conditions of equipment 
and careless habits of others which the average factory safety engineer 
would not tolerate. Obviously, the first safety job of the mother is to 
teach safety to her children, and possibly also to her husband. It is 
unfortunate that a great many American children get their first thorough 
home safety lessons in our primary schools. For this reason, the promo- 
tion of consistent progress of school safety instruction is considered one 
of the most important activities of the National Safety Council. Such 
programs often are inaugurated in a community through a local safety 
council, of which there are at this time about sixty in the United States. 

A school safety program usually is conducted by means of safety pos- 
ters, safety leaflets, safety instruction on playgrounds and at street 
crossings, through the organizations of Junior Safety Councils or school- 
boy safety patrols. The official publication of the National Safety Coun- 
cil in this field is “Safety Education,” published monthly in cooperation 
with the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and with 
a present circulation of about 10,000. In addition, the National Safety 
Council has produced a number of educational safety films. Six or more 
home safety film strips are also being planned. These will relate to such 
subjects as “Falls and Other Home Accidents,” “Dangers from Burns 
and Scalds,” “Safety from Asphyxiation, Suffocation, Poison, Cuts and 
Scratches,” “Safety Equipment in the Home.” 

Among the most effective, systematic ways to carry the safety message 
into our homes are the annual Fire Prevention Week and the annual Paint 
Up and Clean-Up Week which are observed in many cities. 

The Kansas City Safety Council, to cite one example, has made notable 
achievements in home safety education. Through their cooperation with 
the Children’s Bureau, preschool safety information has been carried 
into about 25,000 Kansas City homes. This has been accomplished by a 
small paid staff, supplemented by the assistance of 3,000 trained volun- 
teer workers, mostly from various city women’s organizations. The 
work included the maintenance of over a hundred annual health exami- 
nation centers, where there were exhibits and demonstrations of safety 
devices and measures, an initial visit to each home by a trained worker, 
and a follow-up visit to all homes where safety inspections in cooperation 
with the mothers were made. 

Notable home safety education work has also been accomplished by 
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the Cleveland Safety Council. There the membership of the Home 
Safety Division includes representatives of women’s clubs, churches, the 
Council of Parents and Teachers, and interested individuals. This divi- 
sion conducts daily noon broadcasting on home safety, issues bulletins 
on fire prevention and home hazards, and is sponsoring luncheons by 
nationality groups, including Polish, Italian, Hungarian, and others, 
with speakers provided by the Home Safety Division. All Cleveland 
schools cooperate in teaching safety, and this is supplemented by the full- 
time services of a police sergeant who makes two daily safety inspection 
visits to each school. A monthly “School Safety Sentinel” is issued, 
safety equipment is supplied, and each semester three group luncheons 
are provided for two safety representatives from each city school. 

One of the most effective means for carrying satety education into 
the homes has been through the circulation of the six “Home Safety 
Lessons” of the National Safety Council; their titles are: “The House 
We Live In,” “Outguessing the Child,” “Electricity and Gas, Their 
Use and Abuses,” “Flaming America,’ “When Accidents Occur,” 
“Accidents, a Community Problem.” 

The National Safety Council booklet on “Safety at Home’”’ gives 
detailed consideration to such home safety topics as “Child Accidents 
and Others,” ‘Electric Hazards,” “Gas Appliances,” “Fire Prevention 
and Resuscitation.” This 36-page booklet has had a circulation of about 
100,000. 

A great deal has been accomplished toward carrying the safety message 
into American homes through the agents and the visiting nurses of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which specializes in weekly-pay- 
ment “industrial” policies which are reported to keep these company 
representatives continuously in touch with about 18,000,000 homes. 
These representatives have distributed a great deal of splendid home 
safety literature. 

Another influential agency toward home safety has been the work of 
the institutes maintained by certain periodicals for the testing and the 
endorsement of home appliances. The American Gas Association dis- 
tributes helpful home safety literature, likewise the National Electric 
Light Association. 

Another field of activity toward the promotion of home safety is the 
recent graduate scholarship award of $1,000 announced by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters as available next summer 
for a study of home safety from the point of view of home manage- 
ment. The advisory committee for granting this scholarship consists 
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of representatives from the American Home Economics Association, The 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, The National 
Organization of Public Health Nurses, and the National Safety Council. 

Following the meeting of the Home Safety Section of the Eighteenth 
Annual Safety Congress at Chicago on October 4, 1929, there was held 
the first meeting of the National Safety Council Home Safety Committee, 
recently organized and consisting of about thirty members representing 
community safety bodies and national groups and associations, including 
the American Home Economics Association. The formation of this 
committee is the first step in coordinating the various national and local 
efforts for the development of an aggressive, national program in home 
safety. The directors of the National Safety Council have since officially 
endorsed this program. 

Doubtless this outline of the present status of home safety work in 
the United States will suggest many possible ways, which naturally 
would differ in respective communities, whereby home economists may 
have a part in assisting with and helping to mold this work. Leaders in 
the field of home economics are constantly busy in the study and the 
teaching of better practices in home efficiency. It is unthinkable, of 
course, that any of these better practices should knowingly promote a 
home accident hazard. 

As previously stated, the best way to do a thing is always the safe way. 
But this “safe way” should avoid inhibitions and prohibitions. The 
best way toward home safety usually is the positive way. The ideal of 
the home safety movement is a continuous, positive program in the direc- 
tion of individual and home efficiency. Such individual efficiency and 
home efficiency naturally will be in the direction of increasing human 
safety and happiness. 
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HOME PROBLEMS FOR BOYS! 


IVAH M. RHYAN 
Department of Home Economics, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Education for homemaking has long been recognized as legitimate for 
girls, but that boys should be educated to assume responsibility toward 
home problems may not meet with general approval. Nevertheless, now 
that changing social and economic conditions are forcing more and more 
women to supplement the family income by gainful employment outside 
of the home, the question naturally arises, should men in turn do more 
toward the running of the home? It has also come about that in almost 
every state some home economics teachers are teaching boys as well as 
girls. As a step toward deciding what can most suitably and profitably 
be included in such work, a survey was made in 1928 which revealed in- 
teresting facts concerning these classes. 

To obtain the desired information, questionnaires were sent to 275 state 
departments of education, supervisors, and teachers of home economics 
all over the United States, of whom 185 returned the papers fully filled 
in. Fifty-five of these indicated that some work in home problems was 
offered to boys or men in the institution concerned. Regularly organized 
courses were reported from 29 secondary schools, credits from which were 
accepted for graduation. Regular courses for men were offered in 6 
colleges and universities, and credits from them were acceptable toward 
a degree. 

The time given to such classes ranged in the different secondary schools 
from one to ten periods of 80 minutes each per week, with courses of 
from 2 to 36 weeks. College and university classes varied from one to 
five periods per week through from 12 weeks to 18 weeks, with the length 
of class periods ranging from 50 to 180 minutes. 

The enrollment in the secondary schools ranged from 5 to 435 with an 
average of 39 and a median of 20. The wide range was due to the fact 
that in Tulsa, Oklahoma, every boy is required to take a minimum of one 
course in home crafts, whereas in most school systems the course is elec- 
tive. The enrollment in colleges and universities ranged from 22 to 160, 
with an average of 62 and a median of 45, the large enrollment in the 
Oregon Agricultural College bringing up the average. 

In most of the schools in question, the courses in home problems for 
boys and men have been in operation only a few years. The average 


1 Based on a master’s thesis written under the direction of Professor I. O. Foster, School 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1929. 
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figure in secondary schools was 2.9 years; and in colleges and universities, - 
6.3 years. 

The textbooks reported showed a wide range of choice. The most 
numerous group was that on foods and nutrition, the most stress having 
been placed in the classes on such subjects as food preparation, nutritive 
values, and meal service. 

From the courses of study, mimeographed sheets, and letters sent in 
along with the replies to the questionnaires, a summary was compiled of 
the subject matter taught in courses for which academic credit was given. 
Some of the responses were indefinite and slight misinterpretations may 
have been made, but the list is probably as accurate as any drawn up 
from questionnaires and correspondence can be. It includes 50 topics, 
which will be found listed on page 194. Among these were 2 which could 
be classified under the general head of income and spending; 14 under 
foods; 11 under clothing; 3 under child care; 6 under family relations 
and home life; 6 under the house; 5 under health; and, in addition, the 
miscellaneous topics of boys club programs, the regular courses offered 
to girls, and problems to meet boys’ needs. 

This medley of subject matter is astonishing; yet even greater variety 
was found in schools where the courses were not regularly organized for 
credit. Many of these were under vocational direction where boys and 
girls exchanged classes, and the subject matter outlined in the regular 
home economics course for girls was taught to boys with only slight modi- 
fications. A few schools reported club programs, the content of which 
varied in different states and localities. For example, camp cookery 
was popular in certain states, the boys receiving some general notions of 
nutrition while they were being taught methods of outdoor cookery. 
Where credits for classroom and laboratory exercises were not recognized 
for graduation, there was also much irregularity as regards class periods, 
duration of the work, and attainments. 

In the hope of determining which of the many subjects reported are 
likely to prove most valuable to boys and men, interviews and ques- 
tionnaires were used with representative men in business and industry 
and also with high school boys. The fifty topics drawn from the actual 
courses were listed on the questionnaires with the request that check 
marks be placed against those considered of importance. Of 196 ques- 
tionnaires sent to men, 112 were returned fully answered. The fact that 
20 per cent of the first lot were answered and sent back by the next mail 
indicated the eagerness of busy men to express their opinion on school 
subjects. The blanks invited suggestions, and in some cases both sides 
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of the sheet were covered with interesting information. Some of the 
men prefered to keep their identity secret and did not answer such ques- 
tions as those concerned with their wage-earning pursuits. 

The men ranged in age from 21 to 68 years, with both the median and 
the average age at about 40 years. They included 17 unmarried and 86 
married men, the latter with 167 children, 90 boys and 77 girls. Sixty- 
six or about 64 per cent owned their own homes, 31 were renters, and 6 
were paying for their homes. 

It is evident from their replies that all of these men think a boy should 
be taught to select hisown clothing. Second in number of checks received 
came “‘acquiring knowledge of sex hygiene”’; and third, “practicing thrift.” 
The activity receiving fewest checks was “washing dishes.” Less than 
half of the 112 men felt that boys need instruction in storing foods, serv- 
ing foods at the table, preparing meals, or mending one’s own clothes. 

Of the general headings under which the 50 topics had been grouped, 
health was the one which interested the men most, all of them checking 
some of the activities included under it. Next in importance they placed 
family relations. In general, foods received fewer checks though 65 per 
cent favored the item “selection of foods; nutrition.”” On the other hand, 
all the men checked “selection of one’s own clothing.” These men 
placed knowledge of table etiquette ahead of food selection—perhaps on 
the theory that a gentlemen politely and unquestioningly should eat 
what is set before him. 

The opinion of high school boys was obtained with the help of a man 
in close contact with them. Under his direction 203 boys checked the 
items on the questionnaire, including 42 freshmen, 93 sophomores, 34 
juniors, and 34 seniors. A few were inclined to consider the thing a joke, 
but there were not enough of these for the averages to be materially 
affected. The great majority gave their serious and thoughtful opinion. 

Checks made by the freshmen indicated that they were most interested 
in practicing thrift and selecting one’s own clothing, 93 per cent checking 
both of these activities. The furnishings of the house and conveniences 
in room arrangement drew the smallest number of checks. Few ex- 
pressed interest in serving foods at the table or in caring for sick members 
of the family. 

The sophomores indicated most interest in practicing thrift. An 
interest in knowledge of sex hygiene was second in importance to them, 
a sharp contrast to the opinion of the freshmen, with whom it ranked 
eleventh. Fewest sophomore checks were placed against washing dishes 
and caring for younger children. 
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LIST AND RANKS OF SUBJECTS 


colleges 203 boys 

2 23 
Menu making and meal service.................. 3 
Selecting one’s own clothes...................005 6 1 
7 27 
Problems to meet class needs as they arise... ..... 7 
Family relations and home life................... 8 
entire 9 23 
10 13 
Appreciating convenient rooms.................. 10 17 
Appreciating labor saving devices................ 10 6 
Appreciating home and family................... 11 4 
Cooperating in home activities................... 11 8 
Providing 11 14 
Understanding problems of individual............ 11 16 
Regular home economics problems for girls....... . il 
Study of textiles used in clothing................. 11 
12 
Appreciation of house furnishings................ 12 18 
Kitchen planning and arrangement............... 12 
Hotel menus and methods....................5.: 13 
13 10 
Caring for younger children. .................... 13 26 
Appreciation of good books and pictures. ......... 13 5 
13 
13 3 
Knowing and administering first aid.............. 13 3 
Caring for sick members of the family............. 13 11 
Laboratory 14 
14 

14 24 
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14 

Time used in food preparation................... 14 

Training children in habits and character......... 14 7 

Answering children’s questions................... 14 12 

Importance of sleep and recreation............... 14 

Value of bathing and cleanliness................. 14 

14 
*Acquiring knowledge of sex hygiene. 3 
*Learning to entertain guests in home..................-0eee0eeeee 10 
25 


* Not included on list from schools and colleges. 


The subjects most frequently checked by the juniors were practicing 
thrift and selecting their own clothing, while caring for younger children 
was the one least in favor. The checks also indicated considerable 
interest in the general topic of health. 

The seniors unanimously checked the selection of one’s own clothes and 
practicing sanitation. They indicated a keen interest in appreciating 
home and family, yet considered washing dishes and caring for younger 
children of little importance to them. 

A summary of all the checks of the 203 high school boys indicated that 
they cared least about knowledge of how to serve at the table, and most 
for knowledge that would enable them to choose their own clothes intelli- 
gently. 

The accompanying list gives the 50 subjects reported from the schools 
and their relative importance or rank as measured by the frequency with 
which they were reported from the 29 schools and 6 colleges, and checked 
by the 112 men and 203 boys. These ranks were determined by dividing 
the number of times the subject was mentioned by the total number of 
returns, and taking the resulting percentages as indicating the impor- 
tance. When several subjects received the same percentage, they were 
given the same rank. 

On the basis of these lists and opinions, together with a few arbitrary 
suggestions already noted, a course of study for boys in Indiana high 
schools was formulated and has been included as part of the new state 
course of study. Mimeographed copies may be obtained free of cost 
on request to the writer. The course is entitled “Practical Home Eco- 
nomics for Indiana Boys,” and includes food, clothing, and house and 
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home. The three units under food deal with food marketing in groceries 
and shops and in cafeterias, and with courtesy at meals. The four units 
in clothing are economics of clothing, shopping for clothing (beginning 
with clothing for boys), appropriate clothing, and care and repair of 
clothing. Under house and home are placed five units: house planning 
and selection, household mechanics, house management and care, family 
relationships, and the family’s responsibility to society. The problems 
and activities outlined for each unit deal as directly as possible with the 
actual experience of the boys, and the suggestions for enriching the work 
connect it yet more closely with the significant problems and conditions 
of everyday life in the home and the community. 


OPEN FORUM 


Buying for the Family.' So much emphasis is being given to busi- 
ness these days that I wonder if it would not be well to think a little 
about this business of being a consumer. We are hearing a great deal 
about the big mergers and the enormous organizations that are producing 
and selling the many things this nation needs. But did it ever occur to 
you that the sum total of the little purchases made by you and me at the 
buying end of this chain constitutes the largest and most important busi- 
ness of them all? Suppose just the homemakers who do the buying for 
their families were to incorporate in one concern. Mrs. Consumer, Inc., 
would be the outstanding organization on the stock exchange. It would 
be the most important from a business standpoint because of the money 
involved and the influence this group has on industry. But it would be 
important in many other ways because the policies of this corporation 
would govern the economic well-being of every family in the land. Its 
dividends would be our happiness and our prosperity. But we consumers 
do not have to be organized into one concern to make this true. What I 
have said really describes the situation as it now exists. 

The matter of buying Johnny a new suit and Mary a new pair of shoes 
may seem trivial when compared to the sums spent on Wall Street, but 
the purchases for all the Johnnies and all the Marys in the country when 
added together make up this thing the business men call “demand,” and 
they have long since learned to respect it. Then too, Mary’s shoes often 
represent a big proportion of the family’s ready money and if they wear 
out too soon, where is the next pair coming from? That is a serious 
matter for many a family. There is another side to it that should not be 
forgotten. If those shoes do not fit or are not suitable for Mary, she will 
be unhappy and disagreeable to live with. Her bad temper may spoil 
the happiness of the whole family. As you women well know, purchases 
have a great deal to do with family harmony. Of course, it is always 
dangerous to generalize, especially on this subject, but Iventure to suggest 
that many really serious domestic tragedies have had an economic be- 
ginning and would have been averted if the family buying could have 
been done more intelligently. 

Unfortunately, as things are now, there is no business in the world 


1 Radio talk given on January 15 from Station WLS, Chicago. (See page 210.) 
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which must run with such haphazard methods as this one of the family 
buying. What business man would buy his raw materials in the way 
most family purchases are made? If he did, he would soon go out of busi- 
ness. When such a man goes into the market, he has thought out the 
kinds and qualities of each material he needs and set down their specifica- 
tions definitely in black and white. He then buys according to these 
specifications. When the goods are delivered he tests them and returns 
them if they are not up to specification. But what does Mrs. Consumer 
do under the same circumstances? She goes to the nearest store, tries to 
look intelligent when the great array of articles of different kinds and 
qualities is shown her, and listens to the glowing phrases of a salesman 
who may know even less than she does about the real worth of the thing 
he is showing. Eventually she buys—but largely on a price basis. In 
other words, she buys by guess. 

This is particularly true in the case of textiles. Many new fibers and 
hundreds of new ways of making fabrics look like something they are not, 
have been developed during the past few years. As a result, the tests 
our mothers taught us to use in judging quality are practically worthless 
today. 

For example, suppose any of us are shown five different blankets by a 
blanket salesman, all of them within a given price range. How can we 
decide intelligently which one to buy? We can only feel them, pull them 
a little, and ask the clerk some general questions. He usually replies, 
“We have had no complaints, madam!” and continues to talk in superla- 
tives about every blanket we examine. Perhaps the blankets carry 
labels and we try to get some information from them. We soon find that 
these are not very enlightening. Usually the trade name or the name of 
the manufacturer is given. This is good as far as it goes. The name may 
mean something in terms of a reputation built up over the years. But it 
is well to watch our own psychology in this connection. Sometimes 
“well-known” simply means “‘well-advertised”’ ; qualities may change as a 
manufacturer must meet competition; sometimes the same manufacturer 
makes more than one quality of the same merchandise. 

The labels may tell us the size of the blanket. This is important but 
it doesn’t tell anything about quality. Sometimes they say “part 
wool,”’ but this may mean anything from one wool thread in the border 
to a 95 per cent wool content. 

If we had thought through our needs, I expect we would all agree that 
there are a number of facts we would like to know about those blankets. 
We would like to know exactly what they are made of—the percentage 
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of wool, the percentage of cotton—so we could intelligently compare them. 
In deciding between two blankets of the same size and kind of fiber, it 
would often help us if we knew their weights. Sometimes woolen blan- 
kets of the same size differ in price because one has less wool init. The 
only way we can tell this is by learning what each one weighs. Facts 
like these help us to know when a bargain is not a bargain. But when 
we buy blankets we are really trying to buy protection from cold. We 
are thinking of those cold nights that are coming. We would especially 
like to know which of these five is the best insulator of heat. Thatisa 
quality which can be measured and that could be indicated on the label, 
but it never is. The strength or the resistance to wear is another thing 
that could be given, and certainly this would help us from the standpoint 
of wearing qualities. 

I have mentioned these points merely to illustrate what I mean by 
facts which would really help us as consumers. Many manufacturers 
and retailers as well as consumers are now thinking along these same 
lines. There is a distinct reaction setting in against these so-called “high 
pressure salesman” methods. People are tired of reading and hearing 
that every radio is the best one; every piano, the finest one; and so on, 
world without end. As consumers, we want facts about things we buy, 
and we can help ourselves get them. 

First, we would suggest that a little head work be done before any 
purchase ismade. A teacher of mine used to call it cerebration. A little 
thinking in the quiet of our own home before we start on a shopping tour 
will help in deciding what are the really essential facts we should know 
about our purchases. Then attention to the information given in un- 
prejudiced literature and to any real facts stated on the labels will help. 
Ask questions of the clerk and show him that the answers are not satis- 
factory unless they give facts and not fancies. We should be supporting 
the manufacturers who are trying to give us facts by buying their prod- 
ucts. We will find a number of these if we look for them. 

I would also suggest that some very interesting club programs can be 
developed by making an intensive study of even a few commodities and 
working out as a group the specifications we as consumers should have 
for these. Then definite steps can be taken to let the retailers and manu- 
facturers know we want them. 

In this connection perhaps a word should be said about the so-called 
government specifications. Many people have the idea that if a certain 
commodity comes up to government specifications, it will be perfectly 
satisfactory for them. Unfortunately, this is not always true. Gov- 
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ernment specifications are set up for articles that are to be purchased in 
large quantities by government purchasing agents. These articles are 
always to be used for some specific purpose and the specifications are 
written with just that one purpose in mind. They may or may not be 
suitable for private consumer use. For example, I know of a number of 
textile materials bought on government schedule in accordance with 
government specifications which are very satisfactory in the places they 
are used. But they are far from what is desirable for the average home. 
A study of these specifications and just where they can be used by con- 
sumers to advantage is another good topic for a club program. The 
Bureau of Home Economics at Washington and the American Home 
Economics Association are very much interested in this subject of con- 
sumer buying. Letters to either of these groups will bring you assistance 
in planning such club programs as I have mentioned. Address your 
letters either to the American Home Economics Association, Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C., or Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. O'BRIEN, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Bed Blankets, for Example. Variety may be the spice of life; but 
the situation faced by the homemaker who wants to purchase bed blan- 
kets, as contrasted with that met, let us say, by the professor who buys a 
compound microscope for the zoology laboratory, is enough to produce a 
peppery outburst on the part of the homemaker if she but realized her 
relatively unfavorable position. 

The worthy professor is able to secure specific and reliable descriptions 
of the various microscopes available. Essential facts about important 
features such as magnifications, adjustments, and attachments are pro- 
vided, giving him ample opportunity to choose the instrument which best 
meets his need. Should corresponding information be available for the 
would-be purchaser of household commodities? Many students of con- 
sumer problems are becoming convinced that this question should be 
answered in the affirmative. But before the essential information about 
blankets, for example, is made available, research on the problems in- 
volved will be necessary; and furthermore, the consumer will have to 
convince manufacturers and retailers that she really wants and expects 
to be given information on significant points. 

What does the homemaker need to know about the blankets she finds 
on the retail counter before she can make an intelligent choice? Probably 
the most important factors for her to consider are size, fiber composition, 
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tensile strength, weight, and construction. Similar facts about the 
material used in the binding would be desirable, and, in so far as avail- 
able, information about performance would be very valuable. Concern- 
ing each of these, useful data should be provided on the blanket label. 
Then, to secure the most satisfactory results, the homemaker should 
measure these known qualities and their combinations in different blan- 
kets against her own particular needs and choose the blanket which most 
nearly meets her requirements. Let us consider more in detail under the 
different headings the present situation and possible developments. 

Sizes. The size of the blanket is usually indicated on the label and, if 
it is not, can be readily determined. The purchaser’s most frequent error 
in this connection is the selection of a blanket which is too short to tuck 
in securely at the foot of the bed and still reach up comfortably over the 
shoulders of the occupant. Since beds for adults are six feet or more in 
length, the standards which are being set up call for blankets at least 80 
to 90 inches in length. The desirable width for a single bed should not 
be less than 60 inches and for a double bed not less than from 70 to 80 
inches. 

Fiber Composition. Some blankets carry a label guaranteeing that the 
fiber is all wool, others are labeled as part wool, while still others do not 
indicate anything about the fiber content. Here, therefore, the purchaser 
is often left to guess as to the composition or to trust to the word of a sales- 
man, who may or may not have been given reliable information. Wool 
is a poorer conductor of heat than cotton; hence, a woolen blanket will 
tend to be much warmer than a cotton one of equal weight; it is possible 
to construct a cotton blanket so that it is as warm as a woolen one, but 
it will differ in air permeability and absorption of moisture. Since cotton 
is much less expensive than wool, the mixed blankets now on the market 
usually have very little wool in them. It is possible for a blanket to be 
labeled as such a mixture, though its only wool is a single thread in the 
border. The amount of wool in mixed wool and cotton blankets in most 
cases runs between 3 and 7 per cent of the total fiber content, an amount 
conceded even by many in the trade to be too small to be of any value 
save as it affords opportunity to place the selling price well above that of 
an all-cotton blanket. Consumers should realize that unless they are 
insistent they will not be given specific information as to fiber content. 
They should demand this in justice to the honest manufacturer as well as 
to themselves. 

Tensile Strength. The durability of a blanket depends largely on its 
tensile strength, a factor concerning which it is almost impossible at 
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present to secure any information. In a very few instances do even the 
manufacturers know the tensile strength of the blankets which they are 
making; and since the average customer cannot afford to secure samples 
for testings, she remains totally ignorant save as she may be able to form 
some judgment from looking at and handling the blanket. 

In the napping process, the tensile strength of a blanket is often greatly 
reduced and unfortunately many very fluffy, attractive-appearing blan- 
kets have been unduly weakened by it. This is particularly true if the 
fiber is short or loosely caught in the yarn. Because of the strain on the 
warp during the weaving, these threads are always stronger than the 
filling threads. In recent reports on the physical properties of a number 
of blankets, the tensile strength for the warp per inch ranged from 54.5 
pounds down to 17 pounds, while for the filling threads the figures ranged 
from 27 pounds down to as low as 3 pounds. Think what would happen 
if in the laundrying process such weak filling threads were called upon 
to carry the weight of the water-soaked blanket. These lower ranges of 
tensile strength are so inadequate that the blankets in which they are 
found, cannot be expected to wear for a reasonable length of time. 
Standards for tensile strength for blankets of different fiber composition 
should be established. Probably in no case should the minimum tensile 
strength of warp be less than 35 or 40 pounds per inch and of filling not 
less than 20 pounds. 

Weight. At one time the weight of a blanket was considered a very 
important matter and reasonably so, for a blanket of a given construc- 
tion containing six pounds of wool would naturally be warmer and more 
durable than one similarly constructed and containing only four pounds. 
Of course, if the heavier blanket is made of cotton and the lighter one of 
wool, the weights cannot be taken to show their comparative warmth. 
Some manufacturers and retailers are endeavoring to do away with the 
former practice of giving the weight, but it is hoped that the consumer 
will insist on this being given. It still remains valuable in comparing 
blankets known to be of similar fiber content. If, as is hoped, the prac- 
tice of indicating fiber content becomes more generally followed by the 
trade, it will be very unfortunate to have dropped the practice of indicat- 
ing the weight. 

Binding. Durability is the characteristic of the binding which should 
be given most consideration. Certainly a light-weight china silk is 
wholly unequal to the wear to which a blanket binding is subjected. 
Moreover, the binding should not be applied in a manner nor the ma- 
terial be of such nature that it will shrink more than the blanket when it 


is laundered. 
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Performance. Durability, warmth, and ease of laundering are impor- 
tant factors in judging the performance of a blanket in use. How will 
the blanket wear? How warm will it be under usual conditions? How 
warm will it be on a camping trip when a cold breeze is blowing over the 
bed? How will its warmth be effected by laundering? Will it fade, and 
how much will it shrink in the cleaning process? These are some of the 
questions which need to be carefully studied so that some means may be 
developed by which probable performance can be indicated to the buyer. 
Construction is important as it has much to do with the durability of the 
blanket and also influences its warmth. Then, too, the effect of launder- 
ing on the appearance and warmth of blankets is influenced by the con- 
struction. Certainly the properties of warp and filling threads and the 
tension to which they are subjected in the process of weaving should be 
such that certain stripes or portions of the blanket will not shrink when 
cleaned so as to give a puckered appearance. 

JouRNAL readers may recall that a conference on specifications for 
blankets was called by the American Standards Association at the re- 
quest of the American Home Economics Association in April, 1929. At 
that time it was decided to set up a sectional committee to develop such 
specifications, and subcommittees were appointed which are now working 
on specific aspects of the problem. 

Teachers of classes in textile buying might well discuss this movement 
with their students and discover the specific points on which local home- 
makers desire information. Progress in the standardization of blankets 
will be aided if home economists and all others interested will seek to 
inform themselves on the questions involved, and help to direct public 
demand in such fashion that manufacturers and retailers will recognize 
the consumer’s interest in and probable use of information if this is made 
available.—A.ice L. Epwarps, Committee on Commercial Standardiza- 
tion and Simplification, American Home Economics Association. 


John Clayton Fant. A true friend was lost to home economics on 
November 8, 1929,with the death of Dr. John Clayton Fant, president of 
the Mississippi State College for Women. 

A gracious and courtly gentleman, a representative of fine southern 
culture, he was not lacking in a knowledge of things practical. During 
his administration of nine years, the department of home economics in 
the college developed into one of strength and numbers. One of his 
recent accomplishments was to secure an appropriation for three build- 
ings to house work in that department. At the time of his death, a 
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handsome new practice house was already in operation; a nursery-school 
building was nearing completion; and Martin Hall, a splendid fifty-room 
building, was finished but not equipped. These buildings are monu- 
ments to his interest in the better home life of Mississippians, which he 
sincerely believed would promote individual happiness and a finer type 
of citizenship. 

The greatest monument that he leaves behind, however, is not tangible 
or evident. It is in the heart of every student who knew him—a purpose 
in life to serve, to “give of thyself freely if thou wouldst know satisfac- 
tion.”” His lovable and gentle personality, together with his great 
strength of character, leaves here a spirit which will continue to guide 
and inspire us.—AGNES E. FILter, Department of Home Economics, 
Mississippi State College for Women. : 


The Beginning Clothing Course in the College Curriculum.' 
The rapid spread of home economics in high schools is a matter of pride 
in home economics circles. Fifteen years ago work in this field was 
offered in some 3,700 high schools to about 164,000 pupils. Today work 
is offered in over 8,000 high schools to about 450,000 pupils. Reports 
show that a large percentage of all girls now enrolled in high schools are 
having or have had one or more courses in home economics. 

The inclusion by many states of home economics in the courses carry- 
ing credit for college entrance has doubtless had a stimulating effect on 
the enrollment. A casual investigation of the credits offered for entrance 
to one college school of home economics showed that ninety per cent of 
these students had had a year or more of home economics work in high 
school. In general, the satisfaction with which home economists view 
this situation has not motivated a critical study of college freshman 
courses in home economics. Judging by the description of courses in 
college catalogues, there has been little adjustment in the beginning 
college courses in the past decade. 

The first college course in clothing commonly—almost universally— 
includes certain construction exercises involved in the making of a kimono 
nightdress, a one-piece dress, bloomers, and pajamas. Comparing this 
list with that of the garments made in high school, one is struck by the 
duplication. Obviously this means much useless repetition and waste of 
time, with the accompanying disastrous loss of enthusiasm or interest. 
Another inevitable result is the lack of normal development of the cloth- 
ing field in college. 

' Based on a thesis by Frances Backstrom entitled “A Study of the Clothing Interests 
and Needs of a Group of Freshman and Sophomore College Girls.” 
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The situation may be summed up as follows: either the high schools 
are encroaching on college subject matter or the colleges are maintaining 
work of too elementary a grade. In either case, women interested in 
the future development of the field should be keenly concerned. 

Within the past few years many studies have been made in the second- 
ary schools of the needs, interests, and activities of the high school girls. 
The findings of these studies are reflected in the adjusted high school 
courses of the present. A high school course based on such studies and 
demonstrated as successful when taught by an earnest teacher of average 
training, cannot be regarded as encroaching upon college subject matter. 
Does the problem of avoiding duplication, then, rest with the colleges? 
Have our beginning clothing courses in college failed to challenge the 
interest and ability of the freshman girls? What adjustments are most 
urgent? These and similar questions faced in a projected curriculum 
revision at Kansas State Agricultural College led to a study of the cloth- 
ing interests, needs, and activities of a group of college freshman and 
sophomore girls. 

A checking list was used, arranged after the plan of those used in the 
1925 survey of the Denver Public Schools and in 1927 by the Kansas 
Home Economics Association. It provided for both subjective and ob- 
jective reactions on the part of those checking. The freshman and sopho- 
more girls in the division of home economics at Kansas State Agricultural 
College were asked to check the list. The elimination of incomplete 
reports left completely checked lists from 115 freshmen and 110 sopho- 
mores. The data from these lists were tabulated, organized, and 
evaluated. 

The findings furnished information bearing on both the present status 
and desirable adjustment. A brief summary of the present situation 
follows: 

1. Enjoyment of high school courses in clothing was conducive to a 
favorable attitude and interest in college courses. 

2. Enjoyment of college courses was fostered by well-organized sub- 
ject matter and well-taught classes. 

3. The most common criticism of the beginning college course was 
duplication of high school work. Over half the replies indicated that 
the students could do most of the common construction processes before 
entering college. Nearly 45 per cent felt that the beginning college 
courses were in part a repetition of the clothing courses in high school and 
that the repetition lay in construction processes and in the garments to 
be constructed. 
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4. In general, clothing courses typical of those taught in many colleges 
today have little relation to the needs and interests of college freshman 
and sophomore girls. 

The findings that bear directly on the desirable adjustments are: 

1. College freshman and sophomore girls have definite clothing needs 
and interests. These include the selection, construction, and fitting 
of garments; the care, remodeling, making over, and storage of clothing; 
and the planning of clothing expenditures. A large number of those 
reporting were interested in appearing appropriately and becomingly 
dressed. 

2. A careful reorganization and revision of college clothing courses for 
freshman and sophomore girls should be made, based upon the needs and 
interests of the girls taking these courses. —LucILE OsBorn Rust, Kansas 


State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 


EDITORIAL 


When We Go to Denver Next June. With thoughts turning to 
the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association in 
Denver, June 24 to 28, home economists who have never been in that 
part of the world are naturally anxious to get some idea of the place and 
the region. Thanks to the local publicity committee and its chairman, 
Miss Blodgett, the JouRNAL can tell a little of the city and its possibili- 
ties for pleasant recreation. The eagerness of the local home economists 
to provide their prospective guests with such information suggests that 
they are living up to the traditional western spirit of hospitality with its 
open gate and extended hand. 

In scenery and surroundings Denver differs from every other large 
city. On the threshold of the mountain region, it offers constant glimpses 
of the snow-capped Rockies. Its altitude of about 5,000 feet insures the 
visitor against the mugginess of the lowlands and gives the invigoration 
of the uplands without being so high as to disturb a normal equilibrium. 

The suggestion of romance which belongs to Denver’s history is re- 
flected in the name given to it by old-timers, the “City Built by Gold.” 
With the discovery of the yellow metal in the near-by mountains in ’59, 
it sprang into being as a frontier town to which prospectors came with 
their gold dust from the hills. Some of this was squandered in the gam- 
bling halls, and some went into more substantial enterprises from which 
has grown the present prosperous city of 289,800 inhabitants. 

The first thing that greets the visitor as he leaves the Union Station is 
the arch at the foot of Seventeenth Street whose large letters tell the 
city’s “Welcome.” Behind the buildings of the business district and 
the fine houses of the residential section rise the mountains with the white 
peaks in the further distance. The State Capitol on its terraced hill is a 
conspicuous feature of the city, and its dome encrusted with gold leaf 
from the mines of Colorado is a landmark for miles around. 

The park areas of Denver are even more unusual than the city itself. 
By special act of the legislature, the municipality has acquired forty-four 
of these, fifteen miles and more outside its boundaries; together they con- 
tain over 10,000 acres of land, rugged, timbered tracts noted for their 
scenic beauty. They are connected with the city and with one another 
by an excellent highway system which boasts a hundred miles of road. 

207 
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One of the most popular of the shorter excursions from Denver is the 
four-hour motor ride which covers 65 miles through the finest sections of 
this mountain park system. The twelve-mile ride westward to Golden, 
where the park system proper begins, passes the little white house where 
George A. Pullman, then a struggling miner, perfected the idea of railroad 
sleeping berths. W. L. Douglas, later famous as governor of Massachu- 
setts, lived in Golden, working there as a cobbler in 1867. Entering the 
park system we find a broad, gently-graded highway thrown, lariat 
fashion, up the almost perpendicular face of Lookout Mountain, its curves 
protected by anchored steel cables. (And if a lowlander, unused to 
mountain roads, should imagine such expeditions hazardous, his Colorado 
friends will reassure him with the knowledge that no one in Colorado may 
drive passengers for hire on mountain roads, be it in two-seated Ford or 
sight-seeing bus, who has not passed a rigid examination set by the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission to test his ability for this special work.) From 
Lookout Point, near the grave and museum to the memory of Colonel 
W. F. Cody, better known to many as Buffalo Bill, the road winds and 
climbs up to Colorow Point and the view shown in the frontispiece. It was 
here that renegade Utes expiated unforgivable crimes by leaping to their 
death in Clear Creek Canyon, 2,000 feet below. Thence, the road con- 
tinues past Denver’s game preserve to Fillius and Bergen Parks, and 
skirting Troutdale, on into Bear Creek Canyon. Then the homeward 
swing begins, first between towering canyon walls and along sparkling 
Bear Creek. At Morrison, great rock upthrusts indicate the place where 
the thigh-bone of an atlantosaurus, the largest land animal known to the 
scientific world, has been unearthed. This saurian was probably eighty 
feet long and thirty-five feet tall. 

Leaving the mountain park system through its Morrison gateway, the 
circuit is completed by the nineteen miles into Denver. If the ride is 
taken in the afternoon, the home stretch may show the rays of the setting 
sun kindling the golden dome of the State Capitol and remind us of 
the days when Jackson, Russell, Gregory, and the other pioneers were 
making Denver the treasure chest of the nation. 


Home Accidents and Home Safety. That, despite the small pur- 
chasing power of the individual family, the national sum total of family 
expenditures makes a figure of huge economic importance is a fact which 
home economists accept as a matter of course and which they gratefully 
use to emphasize the significance of their subject. It is rather startling, 
however, to realize that the same principle holds in the matter of home 
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accidents; and we have, hitherto, hardly suspected that the appalling 
sum total of these casualties and the economic loss they involve adds an 
argument for the systematic study and teaching of household safety and 
its connection with household management. The National Safety Coun- 
cil has recently brought this home to us. The American Home Economics 
Association has heartily endorsed the plan of the Council to offerascholar- 
ship for the study of this question and gladly accepted the invitation to 
be represented on the advisory committee. For the same reason, the 
JourNAL OF Home Economics asked the Council to tell about this phase 
of its work to which it is now giving wide general publicity. The article 
by Mr. Sidney J. Williams on page 184 tells why home safety is being 
thus brought to the fore and how home economists can contribute, 
directly and indirectly, to the lessening of home accidents. 


The White House Conference. During the holidays, Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chairman of the subsection on the Family and Parental Educa- 
tion, arranged for members of her group to meet at the Bureau of Home 
Economics to organize their work. It will be remembered that in the 
set-up of the Conference this subsection is the first of those under Section 
III on Education and Training. 

These meetings were, of course, only preliminary in nature, and the 
definition and division of the field and the organization of committees 
to consider its various parts were their major concern. The following 
lists will indicate the lines on which the subsection plans to work and the 
members assigned to each: 


I. Subcommittee on educational implications of home activities of children and their 
direction: Dr. H. C. Carpenter, Dr. P. Howe, Dr. R. R. Moton, President R. M. 
Hughes, Dean Margaret Justin, Miss A. E. Richardson, Dr. M. Van Rensselaer, Miss 
E. N. White. 

II. Subcommittee on household management and home equipment and the contribution 
it has to make to the education of children: Miss L. Bane, Dr. M. Van Rensselaer, Miss 
G. Lane, Dr. J. Ford. 

III. Subcommittee on the family and its relationships: Miss L. Bane, Dr. E. W. Bur- 
gess, Mrs. Wm. F. Dummer, Miss Anne Goodrich, Dr. E. R. Groves, Dr. J. Ford, 
Dr. M. Justin, Dr. G. S. Stevenson, Dr. M. Sherman, Dr. M. Van Rensselaer. 

IV. Subcommittee on state programs of parental education: Dr. R. Andrus, Dr. Jessie 
Allen Charters, Dr. H. Stoltz. 

V. Subcommittee on recommended types and content of parental education: Mrs. S. 
Gruenberg, President R. M. Hughes, Dr. K. McHald, Dr. R. R. Moton, Miss A. E. 
Richardson, Miss Flora Thurston, Miss E. N. White. 

VI. Subcommitiee to plan for contributions of special groups: Miss A. Goodrich, 
Mrs. J. E. Hillman, Mrs. Jean Large, Mrs. A. E. Murray, Mrs. E. A. Perkins. 
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Interesting the Consumer in Standards and Specifications. 
Home economists are thoroughly convinced that the wise selection of 
household commodities requires more information than is at hand for the 
ordinary homemaker, and that to provide such information requires the 
cooperation of manufacturers and dealers. It is also evident that the 
stimulus of government interest in the matter is of great assistance. For 
these reasons the American Home Economics Association has appointed 
its committee on commercial standardization and simplification, has 
joined the American Standards Association, and takes part in simplifi- 
cation conferences called by the United States Department of Commerce. 
It is gratifying to see that the validity of the consumer’s point of view is 
being increasingly recognized by producers and distributors and by the 
public as represented in newspaper editorials. 

Unfortunately, this does not complete the task of the home economist. 
If she is to be the go-between for the trade on one hand and the final user 
on the other, she must work in both directions. It is not enough for her 
to tell the trade what the homemaker wants—she must also bring the 
homemaker to the active support of the enlightened manufacturers and 
dealers who are attempting to meet this want or who are ready todosoif 
they are persuaded that women really feel it. To adopt the changes 
suggested by home economists means some immediate inconvenience, 
very iikely some loss of immediate profit to the trade; and unless the 
consumers promptly show their appreciation of the effort, the trade can- 
not be blamed if its less progressive, less far-sighted members decide that 
the game is not worth the candle. 

In the hope of emphasizing why and how consumers are to be given a 
more active interest in the movement, the committee on commercial 
standardization and simplification is pushing the subject of labels for 
bed blankets. Miss Edwards’ paper on page 200 was prepared for the 
JourNaL with this in mind. Just as it was going to press, came Miss 
O’Brien’s radio talk (see page 197), which tells the same story under a 
slightly different aspect and for another group of women and does this so 
admirably that it seemed worth while to ask to be allowed to print it 
along with Miss Edwards’. 

The suggestions for club programs worked out by the members of the 
committee on commercial standardization and simplification, should be 
a practical aid in the work of enlisting homemakers. Incidentally, they 
should be helpful for teachers. Home economists are urged to try them 
out. Copies may be obtained on request to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Home Economists at the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference. 
The second conference of women from nations borderingon the Pacific will 
meet in Hawaii, August 9 to 22, 1930, under the auspices of the Pan- 
Pacific Union. The first conference, held under the same auspices in 
August, 1928, was described in the JouRNAL for January, 1929, by Dr. 
Louise Stanley, chief of the United States Bureau of Home Economics, 
who was one of the official delegates from this country. It will be re- 
membered that home economics as such was included under the educa- 
tion section, but that topics akin to home economics came up in other 
parts of the program, notably in connection with costs and standards of 
living, with special reference to food. In fact, the formation of a com- 
mittee to conduct research into living and food costs in the various coun- 
tries was one of the outcomes of the Conference, and the committee has 
since been collecting data under the chairmanship of Dr. Stanley. 

At the 1930 conference home economics will again appear under the 
education section, but in a separate division with separate sessions and 
officers, so that its wider interests can be better consolidated. Under 
this arrangement, its interests will be represented by ten delegates offi- 
cially invited by the Conference, which will assume their expenses. 
Three women from the United States have been invited to serve in this 
capacity, Dr. Stanley, Miss Edna White, and Dean Ava Milam. It is 
expected that the seven other official home economics delegates will be 
appointed from Australia, Canada, China, Fiji, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, and Peru. 

Besides these official delegates, the Conference extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all interested women from Pan-Pacific countries. It is hoped 
that many home economists from the United States can avail themselves 
of this opportunity to combine an interesting and valuable professional 
experience with a trip to an almost ideal vacation land. The weather in 
summer is somewhat warm with brief daily rains, but nobody minds the 
latter or is uncomfortably hot. Summer clothes are in order, but a 
wrap is said to be welcome in the evening and sometimes for driving in 
the daytime. And the ocean is described by all as “‘perfectly gorgeous.” 
Home economists who are in Denver for the American Home Economics 
Association meetings the last of June could easily go on to the coast and 
reach Hawaii with time for a bit of pleasant playing about between the 
two meetings. Round-trip steamer fares between San Francisco to 
Hawaii run from $180 up. Living at a good hotel there runs from 
$6.00 a day up, American plan. Cheaper accommodations can be 
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obtained in comfortable but less pretentious quarters. Furnished cot- 
tages on the beach are not hard to find. 

Plans for the home economics program are still in the making. Miss 
Carey Miller of the home economics department of the University of 
Hawaii is helping in arranging them. Informal discussions will have 
their part, as well as formally-prepared papers, and in the former visitors 
and unofficial delegates will join, though they may not vote—a procedure 
familiar to home economists at the council meetings of the American 
Home Economics Association. At the first session there will probably be 
formal reports from the various countries, showing what is being done in 
home economics. Provision will be make for informal discussions of 
topics suggested during the conference itself, as well as those in which 
interest can be foreseen. 

In connection with the conference, the home economics department at 
the University of Hawaii is offering a special survey course in home 
economics; this will probably include a week’s work on each of the usual 
home economics subjects, and one on dietary problems in Pan-Pacific 
countries. It has been suggested that oriental cookery might also be 
included; certainly if women of the various nationalities resident in 
Hawaii could cooperate in such a course, it would be tempting to the 
visitor from the United States. 

Further information may be obtained from Dr. Louise Stanley, Bureau 
of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Abstracts on Home Economics Education. To complete the 
service of abstracts from periodicals dealing with home economics 
education, the first installment of which appears on page 239, readers 
are requested to send in any articles suitable for such notice which are 
printed in city, state, or other local periodicals and which might thus not 
be found in the libraries consulted. Address JouRNAL oF HoME Eco- 
NoMICS, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Fake Subscription Agents. Recent occurrences again lead the 
JOURNAL OF HoME Economics to warn its readers against giving money 
or checks for subscriptions to persons representing themselves as author- 
ized agents but unable to furnish evidence of such authorization. Such 
unauthorized agents are known to be operating in various parts of the 
country. The JouRNAL is not responsible for losses sustained by placing 
orders with them. 


RESEARCH 


THE EFFECT OF THE MINERAL OIL TREATMENT ON THE 
COMPOSITION OF MILK! 


MARGARET B. MACDONALD, ESTHER CRAWFORD ANDES, AND 
FRANCES A. BRIGGS 


Department of Home Economics Research, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


A process for the removal of the flavor and odor from “onion” milk 
by means of mineral oil has been described in detail in earlier articles 
(1, 2, 3). In connection with the project there described, it was of im- 
portance to determine accurately whether during treatment the milk 
suffered any change in physical properties, chemical composition, or 
nutritive value. 

Briefly stated, the process consists of mixing colorless, tasteless, and 
odorless mineral or paraffin oil of suitable specific gravity and viscosity 
with “onion” milk, the absorption of the objectionable flavor and odor 
by the oil, and the removal of the “onion” oil from the milk by gravity 
or filtration. The process, if carefuily carried out, permits an almost 
complete removal of the oil from the milk, which is important because 
the onion flavor and odor are absorbed by the oil and because the sepa- 
rated oil may be purified by washing with water and alkali and by heating, 
and again used. In the treatment of small quantities of milk, where the 
loss of oil is proportionately greatest, at least 95 per cent of the added 
oil may be recovered as purited oil. The loss of the remaining five per 
cent or less of the oil is due in large measure to the adherence of the oil to 
the walls of the containers used in the treatment of the milk and in the 
purification of the separated oil. Experiments with the treated milk 
showed that only a very small quantity of oil failed to be separated from 
the milk. The possibility existed, however, that the butter-making prop- 
erties of the cream might be affected by the presence of even these small 
amounts. 

To test this point, a sample of fresh “onion” milk was divided into 
two equal portions, one of which was subjected to the mineral-oil treat- 
ment. Equal quantities of cream rose on the two portions, and when 


1 Published with the approval of the Director of the University of Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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separately churned, each lot of cream gave an equal amount of butter of 
the same specific gravity and melting and solidifying points. The only 
perceptible difference in the two samples was that the butter from the 
untreated milk smelled and tasted of onions, while that from the treated 
milk did not. This experiment was repeated with pasteurized “onion” 
milk and with fresh and pasteurized good milk, with uniform results. It 
may, then, be stated with confidence that the mineral-oil treatment of 
milk does not injure the butter-making quality of the cream. 

Accurate chemical analyses of a number of samples failed to reveal any 
difference in the percentage composition of untreated and treated milk. 
These results justified the expectation that the inert nature of mineral 
oil would restrict its effect on the milk constituents to its solvent action. 
Mineral oil is miscible with butter fat and soluble in ether, and it is 
possible that a loss in milk fat might be compensated for by a gain in 
mineral oil without material effect on the weight of the ether extract. It 
was therefore necessary to subject to careful examination the fat from 
treated milk and the oil that had been used for the treatment. 

The plan for the examination of the milk fat was as follows: A lacto- 
meter reading for the sample of milk was secured. One-half of the 
sample was then subjected to the mineral-oil treatment and a lactometer 
reading taken. Fat determinations (Adams or Rése-Gottlieb method) 
were made on both the untreated milk and the treated milk. Saponifica- 
tion numbers for the two ether extracts were then determined. The 
cream from the bulk of the untreated and the treated milk was separately 
churned and the specific gravity, saponification number, refractive in- 
dex, and melting point determined for each sample of butter. The same 
determinations were made with a number of samples from raw and pas- 
teurized milk. The specific gravity, acidity or saponification number, 
and refractive index were also determined for different mineral-oils be- 
fore and after use, and for known mixtures of butter fat and mineral oil. 

Table 1 contains results typical of a number of examinations of the 
ether extract and butter from untreated and treated milk of varying fat 
content and from different sources of supply. The oils used were those 
that had given the best results in the treatment of “‘onion”’ milk. 

The figures in table 1 show that in the case of ether extract and butter 
fat from treated milk, the sponification numbers were slightly lower and 
the refractive indices slightly higher than in the untreated. 

In the examination of the fresh and used mineral oils, the methods em- 
ployed were the same as those used for the ether extract and butter. It 
was found that the number of milligrams of potassium hydroxide neces- 
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sary for the neutralization of one gram of fresh oil varied not only for 
different brands of oil, but, in some instances, for samples of the same 
brand purchased at different times. This amount of alkali was presum- 
ably used for the neutralization of small quantities of acid rather than 
for the sponification of fat accidentally present in the oil. It was neces- 


TABLE 1 
Typical fat determinations from samples of milk, untreated and treated 
ETHER EXTRACT BUTTER 
Saponi- | Saponi Refractive 
Percent- Melti 

1.0315 | 3.58 | 227 | 1.460768 | 33.5 

1.0315 | 3.56 | 227 227 | 1.46099 33.5 
1.0326 | 3.32 | 229) 1.46087 30.2 

1.9326 | 3.31 | 227]! 1.46120 29.19 
1.0319 | .... ... | 224] 1.45467* 31.5 

4.60199 | .... | 222 | 1.45477* 31.2 

* At 40°. 

TABLE 2 
Typical determinations made with fresh and used mineral oils 
KOH NEEDED TO 
NIPICA FRACTIVE INDEX 
NEUTRALIZE 1 GRAM OF OIL 
USED 
Fresh Used Fresh oil Used oil 
mg. me. 

2.6 4.9 2.3 1.47544 | 1.47514 
2.0 4.5 BH | § 
0.0 2.5 2.5 1.47851 | 1.47825 
4.5 9.0 4.5 1.48045 | 1.48009 


sary to run “blanks” with the particular oil used in experiments in which 
comparisons were to be made. A number of mineral oils before and after 
use with fresh and pasteurized milk were examined. In the preparation 
of the samples of used oil, the separated oil was washed with cold water, 
which removed any admixture of milk without removing any of the 
dissolved fat. Results typical of many examinations are presented in 
table 2. 
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The small saponification numbers and the slightly lowered refractive 
indices of the used oils as shown in table 2 indicate the acquisition of 
varying small quantities of fat by different oils while in contact with the 
milk. Actual amounts depend on the kind of oil used, the percentage of 
fat in the milk, the temperature, and other conditions of the experiment. 
To define more definitely the term “small quantities,” known mixtures of 
mineral oils and butter were examined. The results of one series are 
given in table 3. They are typical of those obtained in a number of 


similar examinations. 


TABLE 3 
Typical determinations with known mixtures of mineral oil and butter fat 
MATERIAL 

(28°) 
Butter + 0.1 per cent 223.8 1.45778 
Butter + 0.5 per cent 221.0 1.45799 
Mineral Oil + 0.1 per cent butter..................... 2.7 1.47825 
Mineral Oil + 0.5 per cent butter..................4.. 6.8 1.47786 


In round numbers, differences in saponification averages for ether ex- 
tract and butter fat from untreated and treated milk ranged from 0 to 
4; and differences for butter containing one per cent mineral oil, from 5 
to 10. The differences in saponification averages for used oils were from 
2.3 to 4.5; and for oils containing 0.5 per cent butter, they were 6.5 to 
10. To the extent that the saponification may be relied upon as an index 
of the purity of the butter or oil, it may be stated that the butter from 
treated milk acquires less than one per cent of mineral oil, while it loses 
not more than 0.5 per cent fat. 

Under exact temperature control, the refractive index should be a 
better measure of small differences in the fat or oil than the saponification 
number. That the results secured with known mixtures of oil and butter 
did not show proportional variations in the refractive index is evident 
from table 3. However, the results were comparable for a given per cent 
of an oil with different butters and for a particular butter with different 
oils. The increase in the refractive index of butter from treated milk 
was less than that produced by an addition of one per cent mineral oil 
and the decrease in the index of used mineral oil was less than that caused 


by an addition of 0.5 per cent butter fat. 
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It was noted that colorless mineral oil used in the treatment of milk 
sometimes acquired a yellow tint. This suggested the possibility of some 
loss of vitamin A along with the trace of coloring matter. The conclu- 
sions of Dutcher, Ely, and Honeywell (4) in regard to the solubility of 
this vitamin in mineral oil served to emphasize this possibility. Facilities 
being at hand, color tests for vitamin A were made with the antimony 
trichloride reagent of Carr and Price (5) in a Rosenheim-Schuster im- 
proved Lovibond tintometer (6). One-half of 1 cc. of a 1:1 chloroform 
solution of butter fat was measured into each of five test tubes of uniform 
diameter, and these were placed in ice water. The reagent was put into 
a burette which replaced the inside tube of a Liebig condenser, and a 
stream of ice water was circulated through the jacket. The cooled tubes 
were placed in position in the tintometer and 2 cc. of the cooled reagent 
was quickly run in. In this way it was possible to make the tests in the 
laboratory at a temperature as low as 10°C. The procedure requires an 
observer and a manipulator, who can check results by an exchange of 
duties. 

Butter from different sources gave distinctly different readings. A 
sample of creamery butter gave 1.2—1.3 blue Lovibond units; one of 
market butter gave 1.1—1.2 units; one of winter butter, 0.2—0.4 units. 
A butter from untreated milk gave 1.3—1.4 blue Lovibond units; butter 
from the same milk after treatment gave the same readings. No differ- 
ence was observed in the intensity of the blue color given by butter from 
other untreated and treated milk. Samples of both fresh and used min- 
eral oil gave an opalescence, but no distinctive blue color with the anti- 
mony trichloride reagent. 

So far as this test may be relied upon, the results show no decrease in 
vitamin A content because of the mineral-oil treatment for the removal 
of the onion flavor and odor from milk. Nor do they indicate any ac- 
quisition of vitamin A by the used oil. It may be stated, however, that 
vitamin A feeding experiments with butter from untreated and treated 
milk are now under way in the department of home economics of the 
University. 

Contrary to their conclusions with regard to vitamin A, Dutcher, Ely, 
and Honeywell found no evidence of retention of vitamin D by mineral 
oil. In connection with the present work, a number of samples of butter, 
of various used and fresh mineral oils, and of cod-liver and other oils were 
tested by Shear’s (7) method for vitamin D. Three out of a dozen 
brands of mineral oil from freshly opened bottles gave, with the aniline 
reagent, a red color that was indistinguisable from the color given by 
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butter and cod-liver oil; this observation is recorded, however, simply as 
an indication of the non-specificity of the Shear test. 

It may be concluded from the evidence presented in this paper that 
milk suffers no deleterious effects during the treatment with mineral oil 
for the removal of the accidental and objectionable constituents of 
“onion” milk. 
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Economic Principles of Consumption. 
By Paut A. Nystrom. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1929, 
pp. 586, $5.00 
Professor Nystom has brought to- 

gether more information about consump- 
tion habits in the United States than any 
other writer on the subject. The book 
covers a wide range of material and will 
particularly appeal to the statistically 
minded, as it has a great deal of definite 
information about the various social 
and economic facts which bear upon con- 
sumption in general. There is very 
little duplication of the material which 
appeared in the Economics of Fashion, 
which was recently reviewed in these 
columns. 

An important chapter of the book 
deals with the economics of consumption 
as it has been analyzed by students of 
economics in general. One might wish 
that Professor Nystrom had found space 
to analyze in more detail the economists 
whom he mentions. In particular, the 
French economists J. B. Say, De Sis- 
mondi, Bastiat, and Charles Gide are 
not well known in this country, and it 
will disappoint readers who are interested 
in consumption theories to read that they 
have made important contributions to the 
study of consumption without finding 
that contribution summarized. 

The author has performed a real serv- 
ice by bringing together a large body of 
material on income in the United 
States, but the chapter must necessarily 
prove very baffling to specialists in home 


economics because of the fact that Mr. 
Nystrom clearly proves we know very 
little about the distribution of the 
national income in these United States. 
It is very important that teachers of 
home economics should not hold out to 
their pupils, be they adults or children, 
standards of living several levels above 
what is possible for them to attain. In 
many communities a goal must be pre- 
sented which is beyond the means at the 
time of a certain proportion of the com- 
munity; but if the recommended changes 
are too far beyond the current means of 
the students, discouragement is the in- 
evitable result. It is very difficult at 
present to plan home economics teaching 
to fit the economic status of different 
communities because of the lack of infor- 
mation in regard to variations in income. 
Since the income tax exemption was 
raised to $3,500 for married couples, 
income tax figures are less helpful 
than ever. 

Professor Nystrom has described in 
some detail seven different levels of 
living and he has had to rely on estimates 
in computing the number of families 
who are living at the different standards 
which he describes. A very interesting 
table is presented showing the approxi- 
mate expenditures required to support 
these different standards of living under 
urban conditions. Professor Nystrom 
estimates that the standard which he 
calls well-to-do requires $4,500 for man 
and wife, and $7,500 for man, wife, and 
three children; and that the liberal 
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standard requires $7,500 for man and 
wife, and $12,000 for man, wife, and 
three children. It seems to the reviewer 
that he is optimistic when he says that 
there are about 2,500,000 families in 
this country who may be rated as well- 
to-do and 500,000 as enjoying his liberal 
standard. It is hoped that in the near 
future some one of our more progressive 
states will undertake a census of family 
income so that future estimates of 
distribution of income may be based 
upon more complete information. In 
discussing recent studies of the living 
standards of the professional class, Mr. 
Nystrom very fairly observes that “it 
seems to be almost a universal trait of 
human nature to consider that the stand- 
ard of living which can be comfortably 
maintained within current income is too 
low.” 

The book will be of great interest to 
home economists. There are interesting 
figures on the economic basis of food, 
clothing, housing, and home furnishing 
expenditures, on leisure and its uses, and 
on savings. It is very illuminating to 
find that there are only two or three 
references to the effect of the home eco- 
nomics movement on consumption in the 
entire book. This may be an inevitable 
result of the fact that home economists 
have not spent much time measuring the 
effect of their work. They have been 
more interested in attempting to improve 
living habits than in measuring the 
amount of the changes for which they 
are responsible. The first reference in 
the book to the subject of home eco- 
nomics is an optimistic one, and we hope 
that its prophecy will be fulfilled. The 
author expresses surprise that “women 
who are the chief buyers of consumers’ 
goods should not have taken a more 
active interest in consumption through 
their organizations, than has been the 
case.” He goes on to say “home eco- 
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nomics teachers and their associations 
have also given energy and time to the 
study and teaching of consumption 
problems as well as to the formulation of 
practical principles of budgeting and 
consumption. It is almost certain that 
these groups and the individual members 
of these groups will, in the future, give 
an increasing amount of attention to this 
subject.”—Farta M. Wiiutams, United 
States Bureau of Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The House that Runs Itself. By GLapys 
DENNY SHULTz and BEULAH SCHENK. 
New York: The John Day Company, 
1929, pp. 238, $2.50 
Two women who have themselves suc- 

cessfully combined magazine work on 
household subjects with their tasks as 
homemakers and mothers give an in- 
formal, entertaining discussion of the 
practical means by which the house may 
be arranged and run to reduce labor and 
to provide for the health and happiness 
of all the members of the family. Special 
attention is given to the needs of the 
children, but the rights of the grown-ups 
are also kept in mind. Though even the 
less expensive of the two houses described 
may be slightly beyond the means of 
the “average” family, many practical 
features are suggested for the installation 
of which common sense is more impor- 
tant thanlarge outlay. The book should 
be especially welcome as one of the few 
attempts to consider household manage- 
ment from the point of view of the inter- 
ests of the whole family. 


Temptations to Righidoing. By 
Lyman Casot. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1929, pp. 311, 
$2.50 
An informal discussion of training 

character in children by a well-known 

writer on such subjects and the wife of 
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Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston. As the 
half-humorous title indicates, the attrac- 
tiveness of virtue is taken as a better 
incentiveness to ethical conduct than the 
dangers of vice; and the principal 
“temptations to rightdoing” are con- 
sidered to come from people, from wise 
character training, from one’s personal 
interests, from beauty, and from religion. 
The various chapters, several of which 
have already appeared in Child Welfare 
and other educational journals, reflect 
the author’s wide reading, practical 
knowledge of human nature, and belief 
in the “power not ourselves.” 


Children Well and Happy. By May 
Dickinson Revised edi- 
tion. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 131, $0.80 
A book of lessons intended ‘“‘to give 

schoolgirls and women definite help in 

learning how to keep themselves and 
children well and happy.” By a regis- 
tered nurse who is also the chairman of 
the mothercraft and child welfare depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and mothercraft 
in schools specialist, department of the 
American home, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


The Visiting Teacher at Work. By JANE 
F. CutsBert. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund Division of Publica- 
tions, 1929, pp. 235, $1.50 
A handbook for the guidance of visit- 

ing teachers and the information of 

school administrators; prepared by a 

recognized leader in the field on the basis 

of experience gained in 30 three- 
year demonstrations carried on by the 

National Committee on Visiting Teach- 

ers as part of the Commonwealth Fund’s 

program in child guidance. The first 


part deals with the work with the child 
in school, home, and community; and 
the second, with the professional and 
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administrative aspects of the work, in- 
cluding the relations of the visiting 
teacher to the school staff and adminis- 
tration, methods of recording and in- 
terpreting her work, and standards for 
her training and experience. 


Mental Hygiene and Social Work. By 
Porter R. Lee and Marion E. 
Kenwortuy. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund Division of Publica- 
tions, 1929, pp. 309, $1.50 
The director of the New York School 

for Social Work and the former medical 

director of the Bureau for Children’s 

Guidance here interpret the work of the 

Bureau which was established in 1921 

by the Commonwealth Fund as part of 

its five-year demonstration program in 
the field of mental hygiene and child 
guidance. The first part of the report 
deals concretely with the problems of 
child guidance and the second with the 
education of psychiatric social workers. 


The Teacher’s Handbook. By WILLARD 
S. Etspree, H. R. Hatsey, and 
ELIZABETH S. ELSBREE. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1929, pp. 
289, $2.50 
This book, whose senior author is 

assistant professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
sets a thousand or more leading questions 
in the field of modern education, and in 
another section gives the authors’ an- 
swers—a method of presentation adopted 
in the hope of stimulating the reader to 
independent thought. The material is 
divided into four parts, the first dealing 
with teaching methods and classroom 
management; the second, with various 
technical phases of education and its 
present practices; the third, with edu- 
cational administration; and the fourth, 
with miscellaneous information. 
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How to Manage Personal Finances. By 
Frances SEAVER. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1930, pp. 121, $3.00 
A collection of well-organized blanks, 

with brief explanatory notes, by means 

of which the financial transactions of a 

family may be systematically planned, 

recorded, and interpreted. Based on the 
author’s successful experience as director 
of the budget service offered by John 

Wanamaker, New York. Allows for the 

needs of a family of large income, though 

usable by one of moderate means. 

About 12 x 12 inches in size. 


How to Turn People into Gold. By 
KennetH M. Goope. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1929, pp. 221, 
$3.50 
A man of experience in the advertising 

agency business and a successful writer 

on various phases of the subject, here 
develops his belief that to increase 
profits in merchandise distribution calls 
for elimination of waste (including reduc- 
tion and simplification of styles and sizes 
of products), an increase of consuming 
power to be brought about by higher 
wages, and the careful study of and 
adjustment to real demand, including 
that from the 75,000,000 “less wealthy” 

Americans. An amusing yet well-docu- 

mented and thoughtful discussion, writ- 

ten primarily for the independent retailer 
but equally interesting to the consumer. 

The latter will welcome its insistence on 

such points as “studying people’s wants” 

and passing a fair share of the savings 
from improved merchandising methods 
on to the public in lower prices. 


Retailing Tomorrow. By JoHN GUERN- 
sEY. New York: Dry Goods Econ- 


omist, 1929, pp. 228, $5.00 

This volume by the vice-president of 
a group of department stores on the 
Pacific Coast, is designed “‘to present as 
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many pertinent facts as possible, to 
weigh them and relate them to chain 
retailing on the one hand and inde- 
pendent retailing on the other, and then 
to reach such definite conclusions as the 
facts indicate,” and is based on wide, 
first-hand experience and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the managers of many 
types of establishments all over the 
country. Somewhat technical for the 
general reader, it throws interesting side 
lights on problems of consumer buying. 


The Psychology of Dress: An Aualysis of 
Fashion and Its Motive. By Etza- 
BETH B. Hurtocxk. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1929, pp. 
244, $3.50 
A welcome pioneer volume in a field 

important to students of social psychol- 

ogy, dress design, and the economics of 
clothing. Illuminating also to the gen- 
eral reader who has not considered the 
relation between fashion, social history, 
and economic development. Students of 
consumer purchasing will welcome in 
particular the sections dealing with the 
practical methods by which the trade 
attempts to influence demand. : 


Art in America. By SUZANNE LAFoL- 
LETTE. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1929, pp. 361, $5.00 
A readable volume which attempts to 

pass in review the various aspects of 

American art and relate them to the 

social background, and to do this in a 

way which will develop the reader’s own 

powers of discernment and his apprecia- 
tion of the functions of art in everyday 
life, avoiding both “‘the colorless method 
of the encyclopaedic writer who collects 
all names and dates, and the special 
pleading—the specious pleading—of the 
propagandist for national pride.”” Some 
sixty pages each are devoted to “The 
Colonial Period” and ‘‘Material Expan- 
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sion, Artistic Contraction: 1800-1876”; 
and nearly 250 pages to the “Recom- 
mencements” of the last 50 years; an 
even larger proportion of the beautifully 
executed illustrations represents the 
last period. 


Handbook of Law for Women. By H. 
Harcourt Horn. New York: The 
Grafton Press, 1929, pp. 183, $3.00 
A member of the Minnesota Bar here 

provides, not a law book, but a guide to 
law as it affects the rights of women, their 
real and personal property, and some of 
their special activities and interests; “a 
brief synopsis of the law as to adoption, 
contracts, guardianship, support, mar- 
riage, divorce, wills, and thirty-six other 
subjects. How a woman may make her 
own will. How she may probate a small 
estate. Rules for the formation of a club 
or society.” 


Human Nature and Management. By 
Orpway TEAD. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1929, pp. 312, 
$3.50 
A new book, interestingly written, dis- 

cussing the need of knowledge and appli- 

cation of principles of psychology by 
the executive. The first part of the book 
is devoted to the outlines of psychology, 
stressing those phases which have direct 
relation to executive problems. The 


last part treats of the application of 
psychology in management problems. 
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Some space is given to the discussion of 
the characteristics of good leadership, 
the creation of morale, the psychology 
of selection and placement, and the 
place of interests and incentives. 


Candy and Candy-making. By Mary 
B. BookMEYER. Peoria, Illinois: The 
Manual Arts Press, 1929, pp. 127, 
$2.00 
Written by a home economics teacher 

who has made a special study of the 

crystallization of sugar, this book is 
planned to combine the theory and 
practice of candy-making for the benefit 
of the home candy-maker. The first 
30 pages deal with equipment and the 
general functions of sugar and other 
ingredients, after which come fifteen 
chapters of classified recipes and sugges- 
tions. The book includes 27 illustrations 
and blank pages for notes and further 


recipes. 


Choice Candy Recipes. By Lucy G. 
ALLEN. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1930, pp. 138, $1.75 
The head of a successful cooking school 

gives directions for making candy in the 
ordinary home kitchen, whether for 
family consumption or for sale. There 
are general suggestions, 165 classified 
recipes, with a dozen or more pages of 
attractive illustrations well planned to 
help the novice in delicate or compli- 
cated operations. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


The public schools and the preschool 
child, CARLETON WASHBURN. Am. 
Childhood 15, Dec. 5-7, 71-72 (1929) 
A strong statement of the reasons for 

establishing a nursery school as part of 

the public school system. 


The physical education of gifted children, 
Mary E. Am. Physical 
Educ. Rev. 34, 522-528 (1929) 

From a review of the points at which 
gifted children differ from the average, it 
is concluded that physical education 
courses for the gifted should offer a wider 
variety of material with less drill and 
with opportunity to understand and 
analyze the activities prescribed. 


Physical education in the preschool 
years, ARNOLD GESELL. Am. Physical 
Educ. Rev. 34, 528-529 (1929) 

The importance is emphasized of 
working out, through research and con- 
trolled educational experiment methods, 
a scheme of physical education for pre- 
school children. 


A study of the effect of a definite course 
of reading in general literature upon 
achievement in content subjects with 
children of superior mental ability, 
Cora Lee Dantetson. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol. 20, 610-621 (1929) 

The authors find that under the usual 
classroom methods, gifted children fail 
to show an achievement level commen- 
surate with their ability; but with a pro- 
gram of extensive and varied reading, 
the subject matter from which is utilized 
in class, a gradual improvement is shown 
in their level of accomplishment as 
measured by the standard achievement 


tests. Time is required to overcome the 
acquired inertia, and the degree and rate 
of improvement is independent of the 
degree of intelligence. The need isex- 
pressed for further studies with tests. 


The occupational interests and attention 
of four-year-old children, K. M. Ban- 
HAMBrivces. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic 
Psychol. 34, 551-570 (1929) 

The free play interests of fourteen 
four-year-old children are compared 
with a similar study of three-year-olds 
(J. Home Econ. 20, 58, 1928), both of 
which showed the popularity of certain 
occupations, such as use of colorful 
materials presentingself-evident problems 
and offering opportunity for variation, 
as in Montessori cylinders and cubes. 
All the four-year-old children tended to 
choose the easier occupations or to be- 
gin with them and change to harder ones, 
and to spend an average of about 6 
minutes at one occupation. The boys 
spent longer time at a task than the girls, 
and both spent less than the 3-year-olds. 
The longest time at one occupation was 
about 35 minutes. Boys were distracted 
and talked more frequently than girls. 
However, none of the sex differences 
shown can be considered as very signifi- 
cant. 


Desirable literature for children of kin- 
dergarten age. RutH M. Havens and 
Ruta Awnprus. Ped. Sem. & J. 
Genetic Psychol. 36, 390-414 (1929) 
The reading interests of a group of 

19 kindergarten children who qualified 

as average, from average homes, and 

with average reading interests, were 
measured at the beginning and end of an 
eight-month period to determine their 
response to readings and to discover 
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which of the selections on approved 
kindergarten lists should be classified as 
desirable. Each selection was graded in 
respect to certain characteristics, among 
them imagination, repetition, and humor. 
The selections were tried out on the 
children, and their responses, recall, 
oral expression, and other results were 
noted. A list is given of 30 stories 
and poems thus rated as desirable. 


Factors determining achievement and 
grade location, J. D. Heimman. Ped. 
Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 36, 435-457 
(1929) 

A study of 826 ten-year-old Denver 
school children was made to determine, 
first, the relative influence of mental age, 
length of school attendance, and socio- 
economic status of the home upon the 
individual differences found in educa- 
tional age; and second, the extent to which 
these factors, together with educational 
age, determined the differences in grade 
location of the children. Mental age 
was considered an hereditary factor; the 
others, environmental. By means of 
correlation technique it was calculated 
that 57 per cent of variation in educa- 
tional age is attributable to mental age 
and other hereditary factors measured, 
7 per cent to school training and socio- 
economic status or other environmental 
factors, and 36 per cent to factors un- 
accounted for. The maximum varia- 
tion ascribable to school training was 19 
per cent, leaving 81 per cent attributable 
mainly to heredity. Similar results were 
obtained in a study of all 10-year-old 
Greely school children. With regard to 
grade location, 34 per cent of thevaria- 
tion was due to length of school attend- 
ance, 31 per cent to educational achieve- 
ment, and 2 per cent to mental age, with 
a negligible proportion attributable to 
socio-economic factors. The fallacy of 
classifying students on this basis of 


training and attendance rather than in- 
tellectual endowment, and the need for 
efficient personnel departments in schools 
to give educational and vocational guid- 
ance are discussed in the light of these 
results. 


The vocalization of infants, DoroTHEA 
McCartny. Psychol. Bull. 26, 625- 
651 (1929) 

A review is given of the literature 
covering the acquisition of language as 
shown in biographical studies of sound 
reported in the first few months; the 
imitative state; language comprehen- 
sion; the first words used; the use of 
language in intelligence testing with in- 
fants, together with a survey of the diffi- 
culties, as yet unsolved, encountered in 
the attempt to record, identify, and re- 
produce the early babblings of infants in 
a way to make them available for scien- 
tific study. An extensive bibliography 
is included. 


Ability grouping in theory and practice, 
E. A. Lincotn. School & Soc. 30, 
447-453 (1929) 

It is shown by experimental tests that 
pupils in homogeneous groups acquire 
more subject matter than those in hetero- 
geneous groups; that the relationship 
between intelligence and accomplish- 
ment is closer; and that the plan meets 
with the approval of teachers. It is 
held that the educational achievement 
of the child is the most important meas- 
ure in determining placement, though no 
one measure should be used. Intelli- 
gence tests are an indispensible supple- 
ment to educational tests, as are teachers’ 
judgements as to personality qualities. 
All groupings should be held subject to 
change. While the techniques so far 
developed are far from perfect, the 
method helps to center educational 
effort around the individual child. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


The effect of institutional life on char- 
acter traits as evidenced by the 
Downey group-will temperament test, 
M. T. Harre vt and R. A. Davis, Jr. 
J. Abnorm. & Social Psychol. 24, 330- 
341 (1929) 

Previous studies of institutional chil- 
dren having shown that their environ- 
mental conditions were not determining 
factors in causing intellectual resem- 
blances, a study was made of the influ- 
ence of personal interest upon character 
development, as shown by the Downey 
group-will temperament test in matched 
groups of institutional and public school 
children. These data show the orphan- 
age group to be lower on all “speed and 
fluidity of reaction” items, equal or 
above in “aggressive traits,’ and lower 
in all of the “carefulness and persistence” 
group except “volitional perseveration.” 
In the “pivotal traits” the median or- 
phanage child showed a better balance 
between “motor impulsion” and “motor 
inhibition” than the public school child. 
In medians of the total score the public 
school group stood higher by 4.73. 


Some practical aspects of the sexual ad- 
justments of children, J.S. Piant. J. 
Am. Med. Assoc’n 93, 1939-1941 
(1929) 

The child’s sexual interests and devel- 
opment are divided into three periods: 
preschool, “‘socia]’”’ (6 to 11 years), and 
adolescent; and the problems inherent in 
each and methods of meeting them are 
discussed from the physician’s point of 
view. The author points out the com- 
mon mistake of interpolating adult in- 
terpretatons into juvenile sex activities 
and of centering interest in them by 
threats and moral implications, without 
free discussion, although he feels an out- 
sider rather than a parent should assist 
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the child in this adjustment. “In no 
other subject [than sexual life] are the 
facts themselves less important and. . . 
the attitude of free discussion, from 
earliest childhood, with an absence of 
repressive or ‘immoral’ or ‘dirty’ impli- 
cations more important.” 


A study of juvenile theft, H. J. Baker, 
F. J. Decker, and A.S. Hm. J. 
Educ. Research 20, 81-87 (1929) 

An experimental group of 84 boys who 
had been convicted of theft by a juvenile 
court and a comparable control group 
showed no significant differences in eco- 
nomic status, father’s occupation, size of 
family, position among siblings, boarders 
in the home, church attendance, health, 
injuries, time in school, school marks, 
change of school, work or earning power, 
or attendance at movies. The control 
group showed the advantage of conven- 
tional ages of parents at the birth of 
their children, unbroken homes, lack of 
home crowding, general intelligence, 
supervised play, correction of physical 
defects, suitable playmates, and church 
affiliation. 


The psychology of the fatherless child, 
Mary Cuapwickx. Maternity Child 
Welfare 13, 349-351 (1929) 

Every child needs two parents, but the 
loss of the father is even more irreplacable 
psychologically than that of the mother. 
The deviations from normal development 
probable in the child left fatherless 
through death, divorce, and illegitimacy 
are discussed; and the need for providing 
father substitutes is pointed out. 


A preliminary study of the factors affect- 
ing the time taken by nursery school 
children to eat their food, Frora M. 
Tuurston. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic 
Psychol. 36, 303-318 (1929) 

The data from a study of 41 children 
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from 19 to 46 months of age in two nurs- 
ery school groups to determine the length 
of time required to eat a standardized 
meal, the types of food most readily and 
least readily eaten, and the effect of 
various modifications in the food upon 
the speed with which it was eaten, show 
the average time for eating to be 29 
minutes for each group, with great varia- 
tions for the same food on different days, 
and for the groups as a whole from day to 
day, suggesting that factors aside from 
food, but common to the group, operated 
to lengthen or shorten the meal. No 
significant correlations appeared between 
chronological age, body build, and indi- 
can output, except one which suggests 
that the more slender children tend to 
take a longer time, and the stocky chil- 
dren, a shorter time to eat their noon 
meal. Just before and after a cold, the 
time taken was longer in 19 out of 27 
children. No consistently fast or slow 
eaters were found, and oniy 14 of the 41 
tended to conform consistently with the 
average. 


Personality differences and mental health, 
Wituum H. Burnuam. Ped. Sem. 
& J. Genetic Psychol. 36, 361-387 
(1929) 

Recent studies of human personality 
here reviewed emphasize the great varia- 
tion in individual differences and give 
evidence that most of these which affect 
mental health show themselves early in 
life. Krasusky shows that contrary to 
Kretschmer’s view, the pyknic and as- 
thenic bodily types differentiated by him 
in adults, together with their correspond- 
ing mental types, the cyclothyme and 
the schezothyme, also show themselves 
in children. Marston demonstrates in- 


troversion and extroversion in young 
children; Adler and others, the early 
evidence of the sense of inferiority and 
superiority. 


Studies in the field of 
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eidetic imagery indicate the possibility of 
its use in determination of the integration 
of personality and fundamental mental 
habits in childhood. 

These studies of individual differences 
in personality place new emphasis upon 
the value of the genetic method and the 
need to adapt pedagogy and mental hy- 
giene to the individual personality, to 
the opportunity for research in the field, 
and to the profound differences in the 
mental processes of the child and the 
adult. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Practical ways of educating parents to 
the value of physical hygiene. Part I. 
WInIFRED Ranv. Childhood Educ. 6, 
128-132 (1929) 

An awakened interest in child health 
disclosed the necessity for educating par- 
ents in child care. To accomplish this, 
such widely influential methods as the 
Children’s Year campaign, books, bulle- 
tins, news items, posters, radio are all 
useful. Study groups give the valuable 
teacher-pupil contact. Baby clinics offer 
individual instruction to the mother in 
regard to her own baby, while well or- 
ganized demonstrations and exhibits may 
give both mass and individual instruc- 
tion. For the mother who must be 
reached in her own home, the public 
health nurse is effective. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The relations of weight, height, and age 
in negro children, L. T. Royster and 
C. N. Hutvey. Am. J. Diseases 
Children 38, 1222-1230 (1929) 

Data from examinations of some 8,000 
colored, urban school children when com- 
pared with those for white, showed that 
for boys the relation of weight to height 
for age was practically the same for both 
races at the height of 45 to 60 inches, 
but that at the height of from 60 to 67 
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inches colored boys weighed from 1 to 5 
pounds less than white; the figures for 
colored and white girls were practically 
identical throughout. When age was 
disregarded, the weight of children over 
52 inches in height was shown to be less 
for negroes than white, the difference 
constantly increasing to 5 and 6 pounds 
at 65 inches. At the height of from 52 
to 65 inches, colored girls were heavier 
than colored boys; above that the same. 
Similar variations have been shown for 
white children. When height is com- 
pared with age at the ages from 6 to 16, 
negro boys were from 0.5 to 2.8 inches 
shorter than white. At 6 and 7 years 
negro girls were taller than white girls, 
but from that age to 16 they were from 
1 to 3 inches shorter. Negro girls at 
6} years were slightly taller than negro 
boys; at 10 years, shorter; at 12 years, 2 
inches taller; and at 16 years, 3} inches 
shorter. 


The relationship between the onset of 
speech and intelligence, I. A. Ast, 
H. M. Apter, and BARTELME. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n. 93, 1351-1355 
(1929) 

Data drawn from case records of 1,000 
white children between 2 and 23 years of 
age, of varied racial stocks, and with in- 
telligence that varied widely but aver- 
aged slightly below normal, show that 
the average age of onset of speech was 19 
months for boys and 18 months for girls, 
with a definite relationship between early 
speech and high intelligence. The aver- 
age age of onset of walking was 16 months 
for both sexes, with bright children walk- 
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ing earlier. No relation was found be- 
tween position in the family and onset of 
speech. Among children who were enu- 
retic at 3 years or later, the onset of 
speech came on the average of more than 
four months later than among trained 
children. Data from a small group of 
premature children showed similar con- 
ditions. 


Birth order and intelligence. L. L. 
TuHurRSTONE and R. L. JENKINs. J. 
Educ. Psychol. 20, 641-651 (1929) 
From studies of a large number of 

cases, data are presented to show that 
the mean intelligence quotient increases 
with birth order, and while variable in 
degree, continues at least as far as the 
eighth-born child. Thus the later-born 
children of a family are brighter on the 
average than their earlier-born siblings, 
with the variability of intelligence in- 
creasing with the order of birth. The 
families studied were below average in 
intelligence but this was not felt to in- 
fluence the problem, and the results 
are in line with those obtained from 
similar studies. 


Growth in height of feeble-minded chil- 
dren, C. W. Smitn. Ped. Sem. & 
J. Genetic Psychol. 36, 330-341 (1929) 
Report of a six-year study of normal 

and feeble-minded children which shows 

that subnormal children grow more 

slowly than do normal children and as a 

group are distinctly shorter. Growth 

seems to be regular and predictable for 
both normal and subnormal boys. 
H. R. H. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


Safety in the home, JANE AppAMs. Am. 
Labor Legisl. Rev. 19, No. 4, 409-410 
(1929) 

According to the National Safety 
Council, there were twenty-four thousand 
fatalities due to accidents in the home 
last year. Some of these were accidents 
to children and can be traced to the em- 
ployment of their mothers and their 
consequent lack of maternal care and 
oversight. The adoption of mothers’ 
pensions by the states is eliminating such 
loss of life. Other accidents caused by 
inadequate housing, as by “‘black stairs,” 
may be reduced by improved housing 
technique. Education is a third aid in 
the reduction of accidents. The home is 
also affected by accidents outside its 
walls, as those in industry. Not only 
are there economic losses when a bread- 
winner is disabled but the home atmos- 
phere and morale may suffer. 


Retail Profits, W. R. Duntop. Econ. 

J. 39, 357-370 (1929) 

A study of English retail shops showed 
that the proportion of the selling price 
going to the retailer for his expenses and 
profits varied with commodities. For 
the most essential food stuffs and the 
less expensive grades of most other com- 
modities, the retailer’s gross margin was 
about 25 per cent. For fashion goods, 
it was 33 per cent or more. The usual 
net profit of the retailer was not unduly 
large, ranging from £300 to £500 per 
year. The costs of retailing absorb a 
large part of the gross margin. It must 
be borne in mind that retailing is essen- 
tially a supply of services to the con- 
sumer. Retail prices could be reduced 


five per cent if the consumer were willing 
to forego services now demanded or com- 
placently accepted. The consumer could 
aid by avoiding rush hours for shopping, 


reducing his demands for credit, and in- 
creasing the size of some purchases. 


Children in dependent families, SARA 

JOSEPHINE WALLACE. Family 10, No. 

8, 232-233 (1929) 

Eight out of ten of the dependent 
families described had dependent chil- 
dren. Fifty-six per cent of these families 
had three or more children. The great 
majority of these children were in homes 
where there were two parents; only 
one-fourth were in broken families. 


The measurement of the demand for 
food, Farrn M. J. Am. 
Statist. Assoc’n. 24, 288-295 (1929) 

It has been the practice of investiga- 
tors studying family food expenditures 
to reduce the families to units, evaluating 
each member in terms of adult males. In 
this way it has been possible to compare 
expenditures of two families of different 
composition. Recent studies have em- 
phasized the need for revising the units 
commonly used in measuring the demand 
for food. Some of the units employed 
have been based ostensibly upon caloric 
requirements and others upon food ex- 
penditures. Those used by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics are not 
in harmony with modern knowledge of 
nutrition since they assume equal con- 
suming power for all men regardless of 
occupation and a consuming power for 
children lower than their relative energy 
requirements. Those worked out by 
Sydenstricker and King based upon food 
expenditures do not take into account 
the fact that suitable food for children 
costs more per 100 calories than that for 
adults. The author has worked out a 
new scale based upon cost of food con- 
sumed by New York State families which 
had adequate diets. This takes account 
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of different food requirements of men and 
of women of different weights and in 
different occupations, and of the higher 
cost of foods needed by children. 


The economics of consumption as a field 
for research in agricultural economics, 
Warren C. Waite. Discussion by 
HiLDEGARDE KNEELAND and HAZEL 
Kyrkx. J. Farm Econ. 11, 565-577 
(1929) 

The economics of consumption as a 
field for research in agricultural economics 
is concerned with: (1) the nature of 
the consumption of the agricultural class; 
(2) the use of agricultural products. Re- 
search in the former should include a 
determination of facts concerning con- 
sumption habits of the agricultural group. 
Studies made along these lines have 
lacked detail and adequate statistical 
analysis. Standards for efficient con- 
sumption should be established. The 
development of such standards should be 
undertaken by home economists. Once 
determined, these standards should be 
put into effect. This would be a market- 
ing as well as an educational problem. 
The second group of research projects 
should include studies of consumption 
in different areas to guide the producer; 
ways of use of agricultural products; re- 
lation of income to consumption; elas- 
ticity of demand; the effect of our insti- 
tutions (as the chain store) upon con- 
sumption; the price structure of the 
retail market. 

Discussion by Miss Kneeland: Many 
of the consumption problems outlined by 
Mr. Waite seem to fall within the field 
of home economics as well as that of 
agricultural economics. In his sug- 
gestions as to research to be undertaken 
by women in home economics, Mr. Waite 
seems to have overlooked the fact that 
many are trained in economics and in- 
terested in research along those lines. 
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The setting of standards will be far more 
difficult than he assumes. 

Discussion by Miss Kyrk: Investiga- 
tors in the field of consumption must 
differentiate between a study of what it 
costs a family to live and an investiga- 
tion designed to discover the patterns 
into which expenditures fall under given 
conditions. The undertaking of studies 
of the latter type will necessitate the 
detailed analyses suggested by Mr. Waite. 
Can we not think of studies of expendi- 
tures as studies in demand under chang- 
ing conditions? 


The standard of living at a professional 
level, 1816-17 and 1926-27, CHASE 
Gorsc Woopnovse. J. Pol. Economy 
37, 552-572 (1929) 

A study of changes in the standard and 
scale of living of families of the profes- 
sional group during the past one hundred 
years has been made possible by the com- 
parison of accounts kept by a govern- 
ment employee in 1816-17 (designated 
Jackson) with those of a Washington 
family of similar composition and social 
status in 1926-27 (designated Nixon). 
The money income of the present-day 
family was greater, the husband’s salary 
being $3,000 as compared with $1,000 
in the 1816 record. There is evidence 
that prices have declined during the past 
hundred years, and that commodities 
which cost $1.65 at wholesale in 1816 cost 
about $1.48 in 1926. The lower income 
helps to explain the fact that food ex- 
penditures were 46 per cent of the total 
spent by the Jacksons in 1816, and but 
19 per cent of that spent by the Nixons. 
The total food bill of the Nixons was 
practically the same as that of the Jack- 
sons, but their diet was better from the 
standpoint of nutrition and of variety, 
thus reflecting advances in scientific 
knowledge and in food transportation and 
marketing. The Jacksons spent 9.6 per 
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cent of their income for housing as 
against 25.8 per cent spent by the Nixons 
one hundred years later. However, the 
housing of the latter family included far 
more in the way of comfort, sanitation, 
and conveniences than did the former. 
Comparisons of other items give addi- 
tional evidence that in terms of comforts, 
conveniences, and luxuries, the profes- 
sional family of today is much better 
endowed than its counterpart of 1816. 


Cost of living of federal employees in five 
cities, Monthly Labor Rev. 29, 748- 
759, 1013-1026, 1039-1048 (1929) 
(Parts 2, 3, and 4 of a report of which 

Part 1 was abstracted in J. Home 

Econ. 21, 868 (1929) 

Part 2 is an analysis of the food con- 
sumption of these 506 families showing 
the average quantity and cost of specified 
articles of food consumed per family and 
per equivalent adult male in a year, the 
families being classified according to in- 
come and by cities. Figures for daily 
and yearly consumption of specified foods 
are also given. 

Part 3 is an analysis of the expendi- 
tures for miscellaneous items in a year, 
the families being classified by income 
groups. The average expenditure per 
family and the number of families mak- 
ing such expenditures are shown. 

Part 4 is a discussion of installment 
buying by these families. Of the num- 
ber, 210, or 41.5 per cent, were making 
installment purchases. Of the articles 
so bought, furniture and house furnish- 
ings ranked first; clothing, second; 
radios, third; automobiles, fourth. The 
average amount of the installment pay- 
ments per family for these 210 families 
was $132.74. Were this installment ex- 
penditure spread over all 506 families, 
the average annual payment for such 
purchases would be $55.09 or 2.1 per 
cent of their total expenditures. 
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Unemployment as a cause of family de- 


pendency, WILHELMINA’ LUTEN. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 29, 1221-1232 
(1929) 


Case histories of 1,000 families apply- 
ing to Boston relief agencies for financial 
assistance were analyzed to learn the 
reasons for their need for help. More 
than half, 557, stated that unemploy- 
ment or under-employment was one 
cause of their economic breakdown. In 
only 14 per cent of these families was it 
the only cause; it was associated with 
sickness, personal defects, old age, in- 
temperance, family friction, and large 
families. In four out of five families 
there was sickness; almost half of the 
men were sick, two of every five women, 
and one of every 10 children. Only one 
other direct cause of unemployment was 
more important than sickness, namely, 
no available jobs. Reduction of unem- 
ployment by industries seems to be one 
of the most feasible solutions of the 
problem of family dependency. 


Use of time by Oregon farm homemakers, 
Mavup Witson. Ore. Agr. Exp’t Sta. 
Bull. No. 256, Oregon State Agr. Coll., 
Corvallis 
Data from schedules obtained from 288 

farm homemakers showed that the aver- 

age work period of these women was 63.7 

hours per week, divided as follows: home- 

making, 81 per cent; farm work, 18 per 
cent; other work, one per cent. The 
average work day was 9.7 hours on week 
days and 5.5 hours on Sundays. Prep- 
aration of food required more time than 
any other homemaking activity, consum- 
ing 47 per cent of the total 51.6 hours. 

Seventy-two per cent of the homemaking 

time went to the routine activities of the 

household—meals, cleaning, fires, laun- 
dry, and mending. 

Time schedules of country non-farm 
homemakers and of non-country, non- 
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farm homemakers were compared with 
those of these farm women to learn 
wherein the groups differed. The study 
also includes analyses of: (1) the use of 
leisure time by the homemakers; (2) 
the help received from members of the 
family and from paid workers; (3) the 
effect of family composition upon the 
distribution of time and the total time 
spent; (4) the effect of modern plumbing 
and of electricity; (5) seasonal variations 
in work periods. In conclusion, there is 
a discussion of the possibilities of im- 
proving the homemaker’s use of time 
by various methods. 


Birth rates and social classes, W. F. 
OcpurRN and CrarK Trssits. Social 
Forces 8, 1-10 (1929) 

The Bureau of the Census in its annual 
report called “Birth, Stillbirth, and In- 
fant Mortality Statistics” tells the num- 
ber of children previously born to women 
40 to 44 years of age who gave birth to 
children in the year reported. These 
women are classified according to the 
occupations of their husbands. The use 
of these statistics has been limited, since 
they apply only to women having chil- 
dren in a given year. The authors be- 
lieve that evidence secured by them from 
other sources proves that these figures 
are indicative of differences in birth 
rates in the different occupational classes. 
A comparison of the different classes 
shows that the birth rates for professional 
groups are smaller than for laborers. 
Classes having the highest scores on 
psychological tests for general intelli- 
gence were those with the lowest birth 
rates. Classes making greatest use of 
birth control tend to concentrate the 
child-bearing period within the age of 20 
to 29 years. 
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The measurement of home conditions, 
Mary JosePHINE McCormick. So- 
cial Science Monographs 1, No. 1(1929). 
National School of Social Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Persons interested in homes and their 
problems have sought by various means 
to measure or rate home conditions in 
order to avoid the inadequacies of de- 
scription. One of the early classifica- 
tions of families was made by Booth in 
1897, when he grouped the working class 
population of London according to 
occupation and regularity of employ- 
ment, and set forth the living conditions 
to be expected among families of each 
group. Since then many different tech- 
niques for measurement have been pro- 
posed and used by various investigators. 
These have attempted to measure socio- 
economic status of families by such pro- 
cedures as determination of: (1) cultural 
possessions, including books, pictures, 
and other articles; (2) effective income, 
or number of dollars per unit (ammain); 
(3) participation in group activities; (4) 
material possessions. These various 
techniques and scales for measurement 
are described and evaluated by the author 
of this monograph. 


Is the housewife worth her salt? H1_pe- 
GARDE KNEELAND, Survey 63, 279- 
281 (1929) 

A discussion in story form of the diffi- 
culties of dividing the family income in 
such a way as to pay the wife for her 
services in the home. The solution does 
not seem to lie in any scheme of wages for 
wives but rather in a partnership whereby 
both husband and wife share in the sur- 
plus after necessary expenses of business 
and home have been met. 

D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Dietary control of dental caries, J. D. 
Boyp, C. L. Drain, and MARTHA 
V. Netson. Am. J. Diseases Children 
38, 721-725 (1929) 

In a previously-reported study of the 
arrest of dental caries in children (J. Am. 
Med. Assoc’n 90, 1867-1869, 1928) other 
factors than the adequacy of the diet 
were found to be responsible for the cura- 
tive effects of diabetic diets with insulin. 
In the present paper it is shown that 
dental caries in children may be arrested 
by various diets, all of them including 
orange or tomato juice, milk, vegetables, 
fruits, and cod-liver oil daily “in amounts 
designed to meet the requirements for 
vitamins and minerals.” Diets high in 
carbohydrates as well as those high in 
fat were found successful in this respect, 
provided the diet was otherwise ade- 
quate. ‘These observations have not 
pointed to any one food component as 
specific in the maintenance of dental in- 
tegrity. Our present concept is that it 
may depend on the adequacy of the diet 
in all essential factors. Nothing has been 
noted which would indicate that the ar- 
rest of caries was primarily dependent on 
the limitation of the amount of any 
foods commonly used. However, the use 
of any component in excessive amounts 
may lead to the omission from the diet of 
other essential foods, and such omission 
may render the teeth susceptible to de- 
cay. If extensive use of sugars and 
starches is found associated with caries, it 
is probably to be explained on this basis.” 
—C. C. 


Growth of infants from the standpoint of 
physical measurements and of nitrogen 
metabolism, II and III, Amy L. Dan- 


and Lucea M. HEjINIAN. Am. 

J. Diseases Children 38, 499-512 (1929) 

II. Creatine, 499-506. Continuing 
work reported in the preceding volume 
of the same periodical, the authors sum- 
marize their investigations on creatine 
as follows: “In a series of studies of the 
metabolism of eleven normal infants 
receiving artificial feedings of modifica- 
tions of cow’s milk, it was observed that 
the amount of creatine excreted bore no 
relation to age, development of muscle, 
as indicated by the amounts of creatinine 
eliminated, or to volume of urine. The 
intake of food was so controlled that the 
factor of possible depletion of carbohy- 
drate was excluded. 

“The results of the investigation seem 
to indicate that the creatinuria of in- 
fancy is related to the ingestion of pro- 
tein. An increase in the urinary nitro- 
gen, in general, was co-existent with an 
increase in the urinary creatinine. It is 
suggested that creatine is an end-product 
in the catabolism of certain precursors in 
the protein molecule, and bears no rela- 
tion to the urinary creatinine, which is 
an end-product of muscle metabolism.” 

III. Uric acid, 507-512. Inastudy of 
the excretion of uric acid in three arti- 
ficially-fed infants to determine its rela- 
tion (1) to growth, (2) to the food in- 
gested, and (3) to other nitrogenous con- 
stituents of the urine, “it was found that 
although the elimination of uric acid 
increased with increasing age, there was 
no close relationship between the excre- 
tion of urinary creatinine and that of 
uric acid; nor was there any apparent 
relation between the ingestion of protein 
and the excretion of uric acid, which 
averaged 12, 10.9, and 12.7 mg. per kilo- 
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gram, respectively, for the three infants 
under observation. 

“With these infants there appeared to 
be a closer correlation between height 
and the amount of uric acid excreted than 
between weight and the amount of uric 
acid excreted.””—H. B. K. 


Studies in the metabolism of aluminum, 
I-VIII, Am. J. Physiol. 90, 1-82 
(1929) 

I. Method for determination of small 
amounts of aluminum in biological ma- 
terial, F. P. and F. I. Peter- 
MAN, 1-14. A description is given of a 
sensitive colorimetric method for the 
detection of small amounts of aluminum 
in blood and tissues. When certain pre- 
cautions are observed, the method is said 
to be highly satisfactory for the determi- 
nation of amounts of aluminum from 
0.0005-0.005 mg. 

II. Absorption and deposition of alu- 
minum in the dog, F. P. UNDERHILL 
and F. I. Peterman, 15-39. Using the 
method described above, aluminum was 
determined in the blood and tissues of 
fasting animals and also those receiving 
varying quantities of aluminum in the 
diet. It was found to occur in variable 
amounts in the blood and tissues of 
fasting animals and to be absorbed after 
feeding. The absorbed aluminum cir- 
culated in the blood and was stored es- 
pecially in the liver, brain, kidney, 
spleen, and thyroid, and excreted chiefly 
through the bile. 

III. Absorption and excretion of alu- 
minum in normal man, F. P. UNDERHILL 
and F. I. Pererman, 40-51. Similar 
experiments with human subjects indi- 
cated that the blood of normal indi- 
viduals might contain from 0 to 0.21 
mg. aluminum per 100 cc. and that the 
urine might or might not contain small 
amounts of the element. Ingestion of 
aluminum-rich food did not always pro- 
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duce a definite increase in the aluminum 
content of the blood; usually the amount 
in the urine increased though never in 
excess of 0.5 mg. aluminum per 24 hour 
period. 

IV. The fate of intravenously injected 
aluminum, F. P. UNperum1, F. I. 
PETERMAN, and S. L. Sreet, 51-61. 
This study was designed to determine 
the fate of aluminum injected intra- 
venously. When dogs were injected 
with aluminum salts in doses of one to 
two mg. per kilo of body weight, the 
metal appeared promptly in the bile, 
lymph, and urine, although the amount 
occurring in these fluids was not always 
enough to account for the amount that 
disappeared from the blood during the 
same interval. Storage of aluminum in 
the tissues was thus indicated. It was 
further shown that aluminum is absorbed 
by the lymph when aluminum-rich food 
is fed, and that it is excreted through 
the walls of the gastro-intestinal tract at 
all levels. 

V. The relation of age to the amount 
of aluminum in tissues of dogs. F. P. 
UnperHILL and F. I. Peterman, 62- 
66. Analyses of the various organs of 
dogs in the embryo stage, as young 
puppies, and as adults showed that there 
was little or no aluminum in the embryo, 
detectable amounts in the tissues of 
puppies, particularly in the lungs, and 
much larger amounts in old dogs. 

VI. The occurrence of aluminum in 
human liver and kidney, F. P. UNDER- 
Hitt and F. I. Peterman, E. G. Gross, 
and A. C. Krause, 67-71. The alu- 
minum content of livers and kidneys from 
human autopsy material was determined. 
The fact that material from Michi- 
gan was found to have a consistently 
higher aluminum content than that from 
Connecticut is considered as significant 
of environmental differences such as 
diet, water supply, and type of soil. 
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VII. The aluminum content of some 
fresh foods, F. P. Unpernmt, F. I. 
PETERMAN, E. G. Gross, and A. C. 
Krause, 72-75. Analyses are presented 
showing the aluminum content of vari- 
ous fresh foods, including seven vege- 
tables, six fruits, eggs, flour, liver, beef, 
pork, mutton, and milk. 

VIII. A note on the toxic effects pro- 
duced by subcutaneous injection of alu- 
minum salts, F. P. Unpernuim, F. IL. 
PETERMAN, and A. SPERANDEO, 76-82. 
The pathological results of the subcu- 
taneous injection of lethal doses of alu- 
minum chloride and aluminum sulfate in 
rats, guinea pigs, and rabbits are de- 
scribed.—G. A. 


The nature of the vitamin A constituent 
of green leaves, D. L. Coruison, E 
M. Hume, et al. Biochem. J. 23, 
634-647 (1929) 

Working with lipoidal extracts of 
green and white cabbage leaves from the 
same plant, the authors found that the 
vitamin A substance in the most highly 
unsaturated portion of the unsaponifiable 
matter was associated with the carotene 
crystals. 

The active dose of carotene extract 
(m. p. 178°) required just to sustain life 
in rats over a measured period following 
a preliminary depletion period was 0.002 
to 0.005 mg. Marmite did not prove a 
satisfactory source of the vitamin B 
complex. The green leaves gave 3 to 4 
times as much unsaponifiable matter as 
an equal weight of white leaves, and 
their vitamin A potency was at least 
ten times that of the white leaves. Caro- 
tene was also prepared from spinach 
(m.p. 163-164°) and carrots (m.p. 164— 
169°). 

The authors concluded that “it is 
possible that the crystals of carotene may 
themselves be homogeneous and active 
or that they may consist of 2 or more 
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closely related substances only one of 
which possesses vitamin A activity.” 
Recent literature on the association or 
non-association of vitamin A and caro- 
tene is critically reviewed.—C. H. M. 


A second thermolabile water-soluble 
accessary factor necessary for the nu- 
trition of the rat, VERA READER. 
Biochem. J. 23, 689-694 (1929) 

The author believes that the commer- 
cial yeast extract known as marmite, 
contains three factors: B,, B:, and Bs. 
B;, the new thermolabile factor, is much 
more sensitive to acid hydrolysis than 
B,; at pH 6, B; is 50 per cent destroyed 
while B,; remains unchanged. Alkaline 
hydrolysis at pH 9 for one hour at 120° 
destroys both B; and B;. While B, is 
apparently stable to heating for two 
hours on a water bath, more than 50 per 
cent of B; is destroyed. These relations 
were obtained by feeding rats a basal diet 
with supplements of marmite, marmite 
acid, or alkali autoclaved, or autoclaved 
marmite, together with Kinnersley’s 
charcoal concentrates of vitamin B,, and 
comparing effectson growth. Apparently 
B; is not identical with the accessary 
weight maintenance factor for pigeons 
mentioned by Williams and Waterman 
in J. Biol. Chem.78, 311 (1928).—C. H. M. 


Some evidence of the existence of a 
further factor necessary for growth of 
the rat. K.H. Cowarp, K. M. Key, 
and B. G. E. Morcan. Biochem. J. 
23, 695-709 (1929) 

The authors found that rats fed on a 
basal diet apparently adequate in every 
respect deteriorated so that they became 
subnormal in weight and failed to rear 
their young. Furthermore, the young 
were hypersensitive to vitamin A de- 
ficiency, conditions which were not mark- 
edly improved by adding cod-liver oil to 
the basal diet. Substitution of British 
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Drug Houses “light white casein’ for 
the Glaxo “vitamin free’ casein pre- 
viously used in preparing the diet cor- 
rected the deficiency almost immediately. 
Tests on the “light white casein” showed 
that vitamins B;, B:, and E were not 
involved. Further tests showed that 
lettuce, fresh and dried grass, fresh milk, 
ox muscle, liver, and wheat embryo also 
correct the deficiency noted above. 
Butter and etioliated wheat shoots ap- 
peared to produce little such corrective 
action. The causative factor appeared 
to be partially destroyed by heating, in- 
soluble in cold alcohol, ether, and 2 per 
cent acetic acid and soluble in hot alcohol 
and ether. 

The corrective action in question ap- 
pears to bear no relation to vitamin E 
“beyond a somewhat similar distribu- 
tion.” Results indicated either the 
presence of a new growth-promoting 
factor or that the protein was inade- 
quate. The fact that the active sub- 
stance could be extracted, supported the 
former view.—C. H. M. 


Observations on the assay of vitamin A, 
J. C. Drummonp and R. A. Morton. 
Biochem. J. 23, 785-802 (1929) 

The authors compare the biological, 
colorimetric, and spectroscopic methods 
for determining vitamin A potency and 
discuss the relative merits of each. They 
find: 

1. That the biological method requires 
large groups of rats (7-12), making the 
method expensive when many samples of 
oil or other material are to be tested. 
The animals, moreover, show such wide 
variations in individual responses to the 
supplements that “it is a very difficult 
matter to detect quantitative differ- 
ences in vitamn A potency of less than 
100 per cent.” Since these results apply 


only to the curative or recovery form of 
the test, it may be possible that the al- 
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ternative method of Hume and Smith 
(Biochem. J. 22, 504, 1929) will prove 
more effective. Sodium oleate is recom- 
mended as a satisfactory solvent for 
materials that must be diluted before 
administration. 

2. That the colorimetric method of 
Carr and Price (Biochem. J. 20, 497, 
1929) is generally satisfactory except 
when the substance to be tested, butter 
for example, contains lipochrome pig- 
ments, which also give a blue color with 
SbCl;. Water and the lower alcohols 
also inhibit this test. The color test 
cannot be applied to substances very poor 
in vitamin A unless the chromogenic 
substance is concentrated by treatment 
of the unsaponifiable fraction. 

3. That the spectroscopic method is 
accurate to within 2 per cent when the 
intensity of absorption at 328 yy is 
measured. The measurements lose some 
of their quantitative value when the per- 
sistance of the band is small. That the 
absorption band at 328 uu is probably 
not due to vitamin A as such was shown 
by Rosenheim and Webster (Biochem. J. 
23, 633, 1929). 

4. That “either vitamin A shows 
selective ultra-violet absorption from 
280 to 360 uy and is responsible for the 
blue color with an absorption maximum 
near 608 yu in the SbCl; test, or else 
these are properties of other substances 
contained in cod-liver oil and exhibiting 
a remarkable similarity to the vitamin 
as regards distribution and behavior.” 

The authors find a general agreement 
between the physical methods and the 
biological methods.—C. H. M. 


Vitamin A and carotene. I. The asso- 
ciation of vitamin A activity with 
carotene in the carrot root, THomas 
Moore. Biochem. J. 23, 803-811 
(1929) 

The author reviews the literature on 
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the relation between vitamin A and caro- 
tenoids and points out that Euler, Euler 
and Hellstrom (Biochem. Z. 203, 370, 
1928) has noted that earlier work on the 
vitamin A content of carotene made no 
provision for vitamin D, which may be 
the reason for the negative results ob- 
tained. Determinations of the vitamin 
A content of carrot, carrot fat, and caro- 
tene (4 samples) have confirmed Euler’s 
claim that carotene possesses the phys- 
iological properties of vitamin A. 
Daily doses of 100 mg. of fresh carrot 
root, 0.4 mg. of carrot fat, or 0.01 mg. of 
carotene (m. p. 174° in air) sufficed to 
cure xerophthalmia and restore good 
growth in rats deprived of vitamin A.— 
C. H. M. 


Our food and our teeth, Percy R. Howe. 

Hygeia 7, 1212-1215 (1929) 

The importance of good diet to the 
development and maintenance of healthy 
teeth is discussed. The experience of 
the Children’s Hospital at the Univer- 
sity of lowa in eliminating dental caries 
or decay by supplying an adequate diet 
is cited. Such a diet, rich in milk, fruits, 
and vegetables, supplies the necessary 
calcium salts for tooth and bone struc- 
ture and the vitamins necessary for nor- 
mal growth and health. The article is 
illustrated with sketches of fruits and 
vegetables rich in calcium and in vita- 
mins A, C, and D.—A. P. 


Vitamins in canned foods. VIII. Home 
canning and commercial canning con- 
trasted in their effect on vitamin values 
of pears, M. M. Kramer, W. H. 
Eppy, and E. P. Konan. 
Eng. Chem. 21, 859-861 (1929) 

This is a combined report of further 
studies of commercially canned products 
(J. Home Econ. 21, 458, 1929) by Craven 
and Kramer at Kansas State Agricultural 
College on the vitamin C values of raw 
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and home canned Kieffer pears, and of 
determinations at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, of the content of 
vitamins A, B, and C in Bartlett pears, 
raw and commercially canned.—H. B. K. 


The determination of traces of iodine. 
II. Iodine in vegetables. J. F. Mc- 
CLENDON and Roe E. REMINGTON. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 51, 394-399 (1929) 
Two methods for determining iodine 

particularly applicable to vegetables are 

described. The iodine content of a few 

South Carolina vegetables is given and 

in general appears higher than that found 

in vegetables grown in California.— 

H. W. 


Diet in the etiology and treatment of 
sterility, D. Macomper. J. Am, 
Med. Assoc’n. 93, 1213-1216 (1929) 
Experiments by Hart, Steenbock, 

Humphrey, and McCollum (Wisconsin 

Sta. Bull. 17, 1911) having shown that 

changes in diet have a strong effect on 

reproduction, and Evans having been 
able to vary the occurrence of the oestrus 
cycle in white rats by changing the char- 
acter of the food intake, the present 
author made an exhaustive study of 200 
sterile women in the attempt to deter- 
mine whether or not there is a relation 
between diet and sterility. The diet of 
the women was found to contain on the 
average 71.8 gm. protein, 80.5 gm. fat, 
and 227.0 gm. carbohydrate, and to pro- 
vide a total of 1,968.9 calories. This 
was below the standard set by Lang- 
worthy (1927 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) of 80 gm. protein, 

80 gm. fat, and 340 gm. carbohydrate, 

with a total of 2,400 calories. On the 

average the diets did not provide suffi- 
cient amounts of the vitamins for safety, 
the most common deficiencies being in 

vitamins A and D. Calcium, and, to a 

less extent, iron were often low. The 
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basal metabolism of 73 sterile women was 
1,231.27 calories per 24 hours, as against 
1,349.19 calories per 24 hours for 103 nor- 
mal women. It is concluded “that there 
is a large body of evidence, both experi- 
mental and chemical, that alterations in 
diets do produce sterility.” —C. H. M. 


Studies on the effects of overdosage of 
vitamin D, R. F. Licut, G. MI.er, 
and C.N. Frey. J. Biol. Chem. 84, 
487-494 (1929) 

Rats fed on Bills’ modification of 
Steenbock’s diet or Steenbock’s Ration 
2965 were given irradiated yeast, or 
ergosterol, or ergosterol and irradiated 
yeast, so that the amount of vitamin D 
given daily was 40 to 100,040 times the 
curative dose. Daily doses up to 1,000 
times the curative dosage for a period of 
two weeks had no deleterious effect upon 
the growth of white rats on a normal diet. 
Daily doses of 100,000 times the curative 
dosage produced loss in weight and fail- 
ure to grow, and food consumption was 
about one-eighth of the normal. The 
rats which died as a result of excessive 
dosage, exhibited labored breathing, 
weakness, and recurrent convulsive tre- 
mors for 24 hours before death. Doses 
of 10,000 times the curative dosage, ad- 
ministered daily for a period of six 
months, did not affect growth or physical 
condition of rats on Steenbock Ration 
2965. Nursing mothers fed Bills’ modi- 
fication of this diet with addition of 
yeast were healthy. Acute symptoms of 
vitamin D overdosage could be counter- 
acted at certain levels by liberal feedings 
of yeast. With increasing doses of vita- 


min D the per cent of ash in bones, heart, 
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and kidneys, and the total ash of the 
body decreased. The blood serum cal- 
cium and phosphorus and the Ca:P 
ratio of the bone ash usually increased. 

If it were possible to apply these fig- 
ures of the toxic dose of vitamin D for 
rats to that for infants, the harmful dose 
would be 1.5 liters daily of a solution of 
irradiated ergosterol in oil 100 times as 
potent in vitamin D as cod-liver oil.— 
C. H. M. 


The value of irradiated milk compared 
with cod-liver oil as a source of vita- 
min D, K. H. Cowarp. Lancet 1929 
II, No. 21, 1090 
Corresponding samples of untreated 

and irradiated milk were examined for 

antirachitic activity, and their potency 
was compared with that of a good grade 

of cod-liver oil.—H. B. K. 


A study of the pellagra-preventive action 
of canned salmon, J. GOLDEBERGER 
and G. A. WuHeeter. U. S. Pub. 
Health Rep’ts, 44, 2769-2771 (1929) 
Canned salmon previously found to 

be effective in the prevention of black- 

tongue in dogs was used in the pellagra- 
preventive treatment of 18 white insane 
female pellagrins with no recurrence of 
the disease during the year or more of 
treatment. This is thought to furnish 
additional evidence that black-tongue in 
dogs is the analogue of pellagra in man. 

By reason of its potency as regards the 

P-P factor and its availability in the 

preserved state, canned salmon is sug- 

gested as a possible substitute for meat in 
areas where pellagra is endemic and meat 

is not readily available.—A. M. P. 
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The relative value of case study and 
statistics, R. ClypE Wuite. Family 
10, 259-265 (1930) 

The author shows that both methods 
are valid within limitations for both 
social and educational research. A bib- 
liography is given. 


The use of questions in social science 
materials, Joun N. WASHBURNE. J. 
Educ. Psychol. 20, 321-359 (1929) 

An extensive study of the reactions of 
1456 junior high school children to the 
inclusion and placement of questions was 
carried on in the social science laboratory 
of Dr. Harold Rugg in the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College. The best place- 
ment was found to be the grouping of all 
questions at the beginning of a chapter 
or section. “Preview” was found to be 
greatly superior to “review.” Though 
technically outside of that field, the re- 
sults of this study may be useful in the 
setting up and arrangement of home eco- 
nomics texts and learning materials. 


The relation of the home factor to 
achievement and intelligent test scores, 
Mariin R. Cwauncey. J. Educ. 
Research 20, 88-90 (1929) 

In this study the Sims score card for 
measuring the socio-economic status of 
the home was used. The groups studied 
were from the eighth and ninth grades 
in Stillwater, Oklahoma, constituting a 
fair cross-section of homes. The con- 
clusion is drawn that the school has a 
responsibility in “making up for the 
home deficiencies” and that the educa- 
tor needs “to harness the possibilities 
for training which are implied in the good 
home situation.” 


Die Eingliederung des Kindes und 
Jugendlichen in Familie und Gesell- 
schaft [Integration of the child and 
adolescent with the family and society], 
Herzer. Pédagogische 
Warte 14, 637-644 (1929) 

The different forms of social contact 
and reactions are genetically presented 
in this article surveying the researches 
from the Psychological Institute of the 
University of Vienna. The various pe- 
riods are discussed such as the “negative 
phase,” or period of isolation, through 
which boys pass at 15 and girls at 13, 
and the passage from group contacts to 
the “two-er” relationships. 


For progress in home economics, VELMA 
Putitirrs. Prac. Home Econ. 7, 325- 
326, 345 (1929) 

In this first of a series of curriculum 
articles the writer emphasizes the need 
for developing “our own” educational 
philosophy. 


Next steps in home economics, JAMES 
E. Russett. U.S. Bur. Educ. Home 
Econ. Letter 9, (1929) 

A discussion by the dean emeritus of 
Teachers College of the place and pur- 
poses of home economics in the schools, 
emphasizing the vocational objective of 
practical efficiency, included with which 
are reviews from different points of view 
by various home economists. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Nutrition work in Chattanooga, W. T. 
Rosinson. Educ. Method 9, 90-93 
(1929) 

A superintendent expresses apprecia- 
tion of the nutrition program in his 
schools, which started with two nutri- 
tion classes for malnourished children 
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and grew into an educational program 
for all the school children. 


Guidance for home membership, Joun 
M. Brewer. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 
18, 245-246 (1929) 

The director of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Harvard University, 
suggests a program of activities for the 
child “as a child in the home” and “as a 
prospective and actual life partner.” 
To him it seems clear that boys need 
guidance in home membership as well as 
girls. “The discussion of matters con- 
nected with dress, budgeting, home 
ownership, standards of conduct, friend- 
ship, and other related problems, taught 
preferably by a case method, is appro- 
priate for both sexes and for coeduca- 
tional classes.” 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A scale for rating junior and senior high 
school cafeterias, C.C. GROVER. Am. 
School Bd. J.'78, 53-54, 138 (1929) 
An objective measure of efficiency was 

developed in the public schools of Oak- 

land, California, through a study of 
sanitation problems, quantity and qual- 
ity of foods, relation of service to econ- 
omy, possible extension of the service, 
and the wage problem. The maximum 

possible rating on the scale is 1,000, 700 

or 800 being satisfactory. Standards 

for portions, personal sanitation, pro- 
tection of food, and length of lunch 
period (30 minutes) were worked out. 


Social life of the child of junior high 
school age, Harvey E. Dovctas. J. 
Educ. Sociol. 2, 530-534 (1929) 

The two determining factors of social 
life, heredity and environment, are dis- 
cussed in relation to the life of the 
junior high school child. The author di- 
vides the social environment into phys- 
ico-social, bio-social, and psycho-social. 
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One-room home economics equipment, 
Cora B. Mrtter. Home Econ. News 
1, 4-5 (1930) 

The author gives a description and 
pictures of a practical design for single- 
room equipment suited to the needs of 
small high schools. 


Education and the business girl, Rutu 
SHONLE CaAvAN and JoRDAN TRUE 
Cavan. J. Educ. Sociol. 3, 83-93 
(1929) 

This is a report of a careful survey of 
business girls in Chicago as to their in- 
telligence, education, income, attitudes, 
and interests. One of the conclusions 
reached is that the girl needs a “double 
vocational training, one for her office 
work and one for her future rdle as house- 
wife and mother.” In addition to defi- 
nite vocational training, girls need educa- 
tion in the intricate art of making friends 
with men and meeting young men 
socially. 


Homemaking courses in rural high 
schools, MARION S. VAN Liew. Prac. 
Home Econ. 7, 330-331 (1929) 

The chief of the New York State Bureau 
of Home Economics Education outlines 
the programs, equipment, and service of 
some of the rural schools in that state. 
The classes are managed on a family 
group basis. 


Some results of the elective system in the 
high schools of Denver, A. K. Loomts. 
School Rev. 37, 510-518 (1929) 

The units completed in grades IX to 
XII are analyzed. Of the 1,613 girl 
graduates, 37.7 per cent did not com- 
plete any home economics units; 22.5 
per cent completed two or more units; 
and 7.6 per cent, three or more units. 
The mean number of units completed in 
each subject group in Denver compared 
with that in New York as follows: Den- 
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ver, mean number 1, per cent 5.8; New 
York City, mean number 0.2, per cent 
1.1. The author raises the question as 
to whether “commerce, home economics, 
industrial arts, art, and music constitute 
too small a part of the completed study 
of high school graduates.” 


Some reasons why high school pupils 
choose certain subjects, Smas E. 
Gou.p and Rosert A. Davis. School 
Rev. 37, 602-614 (1929) 

This article represents part of a high 
school questionnaire study involving 
approximately 1,500 high school pupils 
in 3 school systems in Colorado. The 
most prevalent reason for electing home 
economics was “because I like it.” 
Others with large percentage returns 
were: “because of suggestions I have 
received from my reading,” and “be- 
cause I believe I have the ability to 
make a good mark.”” Only two per cent 
of those going to college elected home 
economics with that expectation in 
mind. ‘Because of advice from parents, 
friends, and schoolmates” had consid- 
erably more weight than “because of 
advice from principal, teacher, or super- 
intendent.” 


Home economics for the senior high 
school pupil, Emetine S. Wuitcoms, 
editor. U.S. Bur. Educ. Home Econ. 
Letter, 8 (1929) 

The problems taken up at a conference 
of home economics supervisors and 
teachers reported in this letter were 
adapting home economics to the individ- 
ual senior high school pupil, to those 
who elect either a general or a com- 
mercial program, to those entering col- 
lege, to the underprivileged pupils, to 
continuation pupils, and to the high 
school boy. 
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COLLEGE AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Mother goes to college, Littman C. 
STEWART. Am. Cookery 34, 439-443 
(1930) 

The experiences of a mother who had 
two reasons for going to college, “first, 
to modernize her home crafts and second, 
to make toward the realization of some of 
her dreams.” 


An institute of human relations, ROBERT 
M. Hurcuins. Am. J. Sociol. 35, 
187-193 (1929) 

An account of the proposed develop- 
ment of cooperative research in the fields 
of human relations at the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale University. 
At the outset, the work is to be centered 
in the family, the first investigation to he 
on family factors in child adjustment, 
under the direction of Dr. William Healy 
and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner. 


A program for coordination of college 
and training school work, NosLe LEE 
Garrison. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 
15, 655-659 (1929) 

A plan is developed for coordination 
between professional education courses, 
professional subject courses, and training 
school practice through a “‘subject com- 
mittee” and an “educational research 
committee.” 


Careers in home economics, Apsy L. 
MartattT. Forecast 38, 363-364, 406 
(1929) 

A home economics educator with wide 
experience discusses informally the fifty 
or more ways in which home economics 
trained women may earn a living. 


Making social analyses of college com- 
munities, Martin Hayes BIckHaM. 
J. Educ. Sociol. 2, 514-519 (1929) 
The author ventures, on his experience 
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and recent attempts to apply scientific 
techniques, to make two generalizations: 
(1) “Present-day colleges constitute 
most complex life-situations for this 
student generation. (2) Most students 
are very much confused in this complex 
life-situation.””’ The techniques of social 
observation, life history, case work, in- 
terview, and social analysis as discussed 
in this paper may assist home economics 
educators who are attempting to analyze 
their college communities. 


Trends in college entrance offerings, F. A. 
Batyeat. School Rev. 37, 451-456 
(1929) 

The author contrasts the work being 
accepted at the University of Oklaho- 
ma for college entrance today with that 
of two decades ago. The percentage 
of entrants who were given college en- 
trance credit in home economics were as 


follows: 
Number of units 1907 1917 1927 
2 or more....... — 4 19 
0 43 31 


In 1927 sixty per cent of the women had 
credit in home economics. The author 
says this is a striking feature. 
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Health and scholastic attainment, H. S. 
Diewt. U.S. Public Health Rep’ts 44, 
3041-3049 (1929) 

When two groups of university stu- 
dents, the first consisting of 141 students 
on probation for poor scholarship, the 
second of 496 students scholastically 
satisfactory, were given identical physical 
examinations, the probation group had 
a significant frequency of poor hearing 
of extreme grade, overweight, flabby 
musculature, and anemia, and a sugges- 
tive frequency of underweight, asthenia, 
adiposity, and faulty posture; while the 
control group showed no significant fre- 
quency of defects. The histories of the 
probation group showed significant fre- 
quencies of complete self support, em- 
ployment at physical labor or clerical 
work during summer vacations, self- 
consciousness, feeling of being watched 
or talked about, and affirmative replies 
in regard to emotional make-up. They 
went to bed earlier than the control 
group; the latter predominated signifi- 
cantly only on the points of being partly 
self supporting and of considering them- 
selves not in good health. 

A.R.D. 


MISCELLANY 


Textile Workers’ Organizations. The 
United Textile Workers of America, the 
only national or international union of 
textile workers affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, calls attention 
to the fact that neither it nor the Federa- 
tion has any connection whatever with 
the so-called National Textile Workers’ 
Union now working in the South. The 
latter is admittedly communistic and is 
led by the same persons who headed the 
so-called “United Front Committee” 


in 1926 and the “Mills Committee’”’ in 
New Bedford, 1928. Life and Labor 
Bulletin of the National Women’s Trade 


Union League states that the present 
name was adopted “for the purpose of 
fooling the American public” through its 
similarity with United Textile Workers of 
America. 


Rural Life. Benson Y. Landis has 
compiled a briefly annotated list of easily 
available references on rural life which is 
entitled “A Guide to the Literature of 
Rural Life’ and published in pamphlet 
form by the Department of Research 
and Education of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 
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Institute of Human Relations. Ground 
was broken in October for the building to 
house the Institute of Human Relations 
at Yale University, the construction be- 
ing made possible by a gift of $500,000 
from the General Education Board 
supplementing the original $1,500,000 
given by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The building will form one of the Human 
Welfare group, the purpose of which, as 
stated in Science is “to correlate scien- 
tific knowledge in the study of man as a 
whole, from the mental and social as 
well as the physical point of view.” 


Edwin West Allen. Friends of Dr. 
Allen and those interested in the develop- 
ment of research in state agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, includ- 
ing research in home economics subjects, 
will welcome the appreciative editorial 
in the December issue of the Experiment 
Station Record. 


Clothing and Health. The “Bibliog- 
raphy on the Relation of Clothing to 
Health,” referred to last month, was 
issued in January as United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 62, with the names of 
Ruth O’Brien, Esther C. Peterson, and 
Ruby K. Worner as authors. It is on 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents. 


Fur-animal Production. The work 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
on this subject, which occupies several 
pages of the annual report of Paul G. 
Redington, chief of the Bureau, contains 
information bearing indirectly on sources 
of fur for clothing. 


Light. The relatively small progress 
made toward insuring the presence of 
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sufficient light in our dwellings, together 
with a brief survey of the regulations 
adopted to secure it in various countries, 
was presented by Lawrence Veiller at the 
1929 National Conference on City Plan- 
ning. His paper, which deals witha topic 
too little considered in home economics 
courses on the house, has been reprinted 
for sale at 50 cents a copy by the National 
Housing Association, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


Extension Work with Negroes. The 
status of negro extension work and the 
special problems involved, are discussed 
by H. F. Wilson in the Southern Work- 
man for October, 1929, with the conclu- 
sion that, in view of the low standard of 
living among those whom the negro ex- 
tension worker serves, good training is 
even more important in his case than in 
that of the average county agent. 


United States Bureau of Education. 
Recent bulletins of the 1929 series which 
will interest home economists include 
the following ‘‘advance sheets” from the 
1926-28 survey of education in the 
United States: No. 14, “Statistics of 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, 
1927-1928” by Frank M. Phillips; No. 
17, “Teacher Training 1926-1928” by 
Benjamin W. Frazier; No. 18, “Rural 
Education in 1926-1928” by Katherine 
M. Cook; No. 22, “Secondary Educa- 
tion” by Carl A. Jessen; No. 25, ““Trends 
in Home Economics Education, 1926- 
1928” by Emeline S. Whitcomb; No. 
29, “Some Phases of Nursery-Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, 1926-1928” 
by Mary Dabney Davis. “Physical 
Defects of School Children” by Dr. 
James Frederick Rogers is published as 
“School Health Studies, No. 15.” Any of 
these may be purchased for 10 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The Journal of Higher Education. 
This new magazine, which issued the first 
of its 10 yearly numbers from the Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus, in 
January, 1930, is intended “to serve as 
the professional journal of the sixty-seven 
thousand instructors and administrative 
officers in the colleges, universities, and 
professional schools of the United States. 
The editors plan to bring to their con- 
stituency reports of the most significant 
investigations in the instructional, ad- 
ministrative, personnel, and curricular 
problems in all branches of higher educa- 
tion.” W. W. Charters is editor; asso- 
ciated with him are some thirty persons 
well-known in different fields of higher 
education. 


Teaching Aids. “A selected, classi- 
fied, and annotated list of informational 
booklets, offered free or at small cost by 
manufacturing and sales organizations, 
Half a thousand items serviceable to 
teachers of industrial subjects, general 
science, and geography” by Homer J. 
Smith, associate professor of industrial 
education, University of Minnesota, has 
been published by the University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, and is on 
sale at 50 cents a copy. 


Home Economics in Japanese. A com- 
mercial school in Kobe, Japan, has been 
granted permission to issue a Japanese 
translation of “The Woman Who 
Spends,” published in 1897 by Bertha 
June Richardson (now Mrs. Lucas). 


What the Wage-earning Woman Con- 
tributes to Family Support. The study 
of the Women’s Bureau to which Miss 
Anderson referred in the speech cited 
editorially in the December JourNAL, has 
been issued with this title as United 
States Department of Labor, Bulletin of 
the Women’s Bureau, No. 75, and bears 
the name of Agnes L. Peterson as author. 
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It is on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 5 
cents a copy. 


Rationalization. In an article on Mr. 
Hoover’s attitude toward rationaliza- 
tion, the November Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Management Institute shows 
how his conceptions of the movement 
correspond with those expressed by the 
World Economic Conference of 1927, 
“Complete social control of the economic 
processes as an end; the use of the intel- 
lectual methods and standards of science 
as a means.” 


Ruskin and Modern Business It is 
interesting to note that a familiar quota- 
tion from John Ruskin has been used 
several times lately in support of the 
argument that it is bad business to sell 
or to buy articles below the recognized 
standard. The quotation is: “There is 
scarcely anything in this world that man 
cannot make a little worse and sell a 
little cheaper; and the buyers who con- 
sider price only are this man’s lawful 
prey.” 


The Popularization of Science. Prac- 
tical points and qualifications for the 
working over of scientific reports into 
popular articles are discussed with under- 
standing and good sense in a paper which 
William A. Hamor and Lawrence W. 
Bass contribute to Science for December 
27, 1929. 


British Broadcasting. The British 
Broadcasting Commission (commonly 
referred to as the B. B. C.), which con- 
trols the broadcasting programs in Great 
Britain, has begun a second year’s series 
of morning talks for women. As de- 
scribed in Home and Country, the early 
1930 program will include a series of 
seven talks each on the “Future of Do- 
mestic Service,” the problems of a 
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“Countrywoman’s Day,” and those of a 
“Townswoman’s Day,” with such speak- 
ers as Lady Emmott, Mr. J. W. Robert- 
son Scott, and Lady Denman. 


“The Dentifrice Racket.”” The true 
inwardness of some of the advertise- 
ments for dentifrices and mouth washes 
is revealed in an amusing article by 
Catherine Hackett in The New Republic 
for January 15, 1930. 


United States Bureau of Standards. 
Recent publications of interest to home 
economists include the following: ‘“‘Fast- 
ness of Dyed Fabrics to Dry Cleaning” 
by A. S. Eichlin, Research Paper No. 80; 
“Dress Patterns,’ Commercial Standard 
CS13-30; “Floor Sweeps,” Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R&88-—29; 
“Glass Containers for Preserves, Jellies 
and Apple Butter,” Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R91-—29; and “Alpha- 
betical Index and Numerical List of 
Federal Specifications Promulgated by 
the Federal Specifications Board (com- 
plete to November 1, 1929),” Circular 
of the Bureau of Standards, No. 378. 
They may be purchased for 5 cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Jewelry and Small Towns. In the 
summary of conditions and prospects for 
various lines of business which the 
United States Daily carried in December, 
Charles T. Evans of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers Association said 
reports had always shown business to be 
most stable in villages and towns with a 
population under 2,500, probably because 
their residents are less likely to be affected 
by stock market and industrial disturb- 
ances. 


May Day—Child Health Day. The 


attractive pamphlet, ‘Celebrating May 
Day in 1929”, recently issued by the 
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American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, will 
serve to stimulate interest in the celebra- 
tion for 1930. The latter will have an 
added significance as stimulating the 
development of local organizations to 
promote child welfare along the lines 
suggested by President Hoover in con- 
nection with the aims of the proposed 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 


A Cow in the Zoo. A pure-bred Hol- 
stein cow and calf are now included in the 
annual exhibit at Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
says the Parent’s Magazine, and are 
“for the benefit of children to whom they 
are as strange as the mountain lion and 
the rhinoceros.” 


American Child Health Association. 
“Parent Teacher Associations and School 
Health” is the title of an illustrated 64- 
page pamphlet discussing cooperation 
between parents and schools, and con- 
taining seven pages of bibliography. It 
represents in part material originally pub- 
lished in The Child Welfare Magazine, 
with supplementary sections by the staff 
of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, which now issues it from its head- 
quarters, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


Domestic Science for English Boys. 
At the annual conference of the National 
Union of Women Teachers held in Can- 
terbury early in January, as reported in 
The Times [London] Education Supple- 
ment, a recommendation was adopted 
that boys as well as girls should be taught 
domestic science, including sewing. 


Publications on Child Welfare. The 
Institute of Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has issued a list of its 
publications, including five books in its 
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Monograph Series, a “Manual for the 
Organization of Study Groups,” besides 
numerous articles by the staff, which 
have appeared in periodicals. 


The Cost of Health. The Survey for 
January 1 is devoted to a discussion of the 
problems of the cust of medical care and a 
critical examination of some of the solu- 
tions advocated. The point of view of 
the consumer is set forth—his inability 
to budget for so uncertain a contingency 
as illness, the difficulties he faces in buy- 
ing medical services because of his lack 
of knowledge of the abilities of differ- 
ent physicians, the lack of standard- 
ization of prices charged for medical 
services. Data are given showing the 
cost of having a baby and the average 
amount spent annually for medical care 
by urban and rural groups. The diffi- 
culties of the medical profession are de- 
scribed by some of its members. The 
high cost of their training and the fact 
that few doctors are wealthy are pointed 
out. Health insurance, health centers, 
clinics, semi-private rooms in hospitals, 
health services by public agencies are 
some of the topics discussed. 


Dr. Wiley’s Resignation. Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, whose activities in connection 
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with the pure food work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture made 
him internationally famous some twenty 
years ago and who has since 1912 been 
director of the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health, 
has resigned from that position and been 
made director emeritus. 


Honor to Elisabeth Boehm. The 
seventieth birthday of Frau Elisabeth 
Boehm, leader of German rural women, 
founder of the German rural housewives 
clubs, and president of the National 
Federation of Rural Housewives Clubs, 
was the occasion for showing her public 
honor. The rector of Kénigsberg Uni- 
versity bestowed on her the gold chain 
of the Albertina, symbolizing her admis- 
sion as honorary member of the Uni- 
versity, and a letter from the University 
senate testifying to her remarkable ser- 
vices to the professional and cultural de- 
velopment of the housewives of East 
Prussia. Frau Boehm is said to be the 
first woman thus honored by a German 
university. Other tributes were paid by 
the German Society of Agriculture, the 
Saxon and East Prussian Chambers of 
Agriculture, and the Kénigsberg Agri- 
cultural Union. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


United States Civil Service. The 
United States Civil Service Commission 
announces open competitive examina- 
tions for laboratory workers in food prep- 
aration in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in the following classifica- 
tions with the entrance salaries indicated: 
assistant scientific aide, $1,620; junior 
scientific aide, $1,440; under scientific 
aide, $1,260. Applications must be on 
file with the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., not later 
than March 4, and full information may 
be obtained from the Commission or the 
Secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Board of Examiners in the post 
office or customhouse of any city. 

American Association of University 
Women. Dean Margaret Justin has 
been made a member of the committee on 
recognition of colleges and attended the 
meetings held at Washington headquar- 
ters during the holidays. 

American Dietetic Association. 
Helen A. Wooding assumed the duties of 
business manager of the Association on 
January 10, 1930, to succeed Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Richmond, whose resigna- 
tion was regretfully announced at the 
Detroit meeting. Mr. C. N. Kirchner 
has taken over the managing of the 
advertising in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. 

Consumers’ Research, Inc. This or- 
ganization recently incorporated in New 
York is in a sense the outgrowth of the 
Consumers’ Club and is described as a 
“non-profit making body to increase the 


purchasing power of the average family 
by making available the results of the 
vast store of scientific and economic 
knowledge bearing on the consumer’s 
problems.” The president is Stuart 
Chase; the technical director, F. J. 
Schlink; and the score of persons who 
publicly vouch for the integrity and com- 
petence of the organization include well- 
known economists, engineers, physicists, 
lawyers, teachers, social workers, and 
editors. Headquarters have been estab- 
lished at 47 Charles Street, New 
York City. 

English Federation of Women’s In- 
stitutes. The Honorable Frances Farrer 
has been appointed general secretary, 
succeeding Miss Ferguson. A graduate 
of the University of Cambridge, she has 
been active in Institute work and served 
for several months as assistant secretary 
to Miss Ferguson. The annual exhibit 
of homecrafts by members held recently 
in London brought together a large 
number and variety of articles of unusu- 
ally high standard of workmanship. 
Needlework was perhaps most conspicu- 
ous, but basketry, furcraft, and leather 
work were also noteworthy. 

International Rural Life Congress. 
The Fourth International Congress for 
the Improvement of Rural Life will take 
place August 7 to 10, 1930, at the Inter- 
national Exposition which is to be held 
at Liége in celebration of the centennary 
of Belgian independence. Membership, 
which includes subscription to the printed 
proceedings, is open to interested indi- 
viduals, educational institutions, and 
interested groups on payment of 50 
Belgian francs (about $7.00), and support 
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is solicited from all those concerned with 
the improvement of rural life. The gen- 
eral secretary is J. Giele, 40, rue des 
Joyeuse Entrées, Louvain, Belgium. 

Foundation for Positive Health. The 
Foundation, formerly the Women’s 
Foundation for Health, has elected the 
following officers for 1930: president, 
Mrs. Drury W. Cooper; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mary Woolley; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Milton L’Ecluse; secretary, 
Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie; and treasurer, 
Mrs. J. R. Schermerhorn. Headquar- 
ters are at 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

National Canners Association. The 
twenty-third annual convention was 
held at Chicago, January 20 to 25, in 
conjunction with the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association and the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association. 
Among speakers and topics of special 
interest to home economists were: Paul 
B. Dunbar who discussed “Government 
Attitude on Health Claims for Foods”; 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, “Food Fads and 
Fallacies” ; and Lita Bane, ‘What Adver- 
tising Can Do for the Homemaker- 
Consumer.” 

Near East College Fund. The cam- 
paign to raise $15,000,000 for the six 
American colleges of the Near East has 
been successfully completed. The fund 
is to be considered as a memorial to 
Cleveland H. Dodge, for many years 
president of the board of trustees of 
Robert College, Constantinople, and 
actively interested in the Constantinople 
College for Women and other American 
educational work in the Near East. 

Progressive Education Association. 
The tenth annual conference will be held 
at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
April3 to5,1930. Speakerslisted on the 
advance program include Robert S. 
Lynd, Eduard C. Lindeman, George A. 
Coe, Hamilton Holt, and the Secretary 
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of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
Provision is made for excursions to points 
of educational, historic, and govern- 
mental interests. The permanent ad- 
dress of the Association is 10 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

Study of Detention Homes. The Na- 
tional Probation Association has an- 
nounced the receipt of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a 2-year 
study of juvenile detention throughout 
the United States in the hope of deter- 
mining what method of care is best suited 
to the needs of the individual child. It 
is to be directed by Mr. Harrison A. 
Dobbs of the University of Chicago, 
former superintendent of the Cook 
County juvenile detention home and 
state psychologist for the Illinois Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research. 

United States Bureau of Standards. 
Ray M. Hudson, assistant director of the 
Bureau in charge of commercial stand- 
ards, resigned on December 31 to become 
secretary of the Massachusetts Division 
of the New England Council with head- 
quarters in Boston. 

Reichsverband Deutscher Hausfrau- 
envereine. At the annual meeting of 
the National Federation of German 
Housewives Clubs held in the assembly 
room of the National Economics Council 
in Berlin on October 8 to 9, there was a 
large attendance of local leaders from 
all parts of Germany, together with 
representatives of organizations with 
allied interests. Among subjects of dis- 
cussion on the opening day were voca- 
tional guidance, adjustments, and un- 
employment insurance in household 
occupations, to which several government 
officials contributed. The director of the 
official Berlin employment service sug- 
gested the desirability of better oppor- 
tunities for training for such work, an 
idea in accord with the program of the 
Federation. At another session, Frau 
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Hildegarde Margis, a member of the 
headquarters staff of the Federation, de- 
scribed the impressions she had obtained 
of American household management and 
equipment during a recent visit to the 
United States. A special session was 
held in Leipzig, where the members 
visited the household experiment station 
which the Federation maintains there 
and of which Frau Skutsch is directress. 

International Hygiene Exhibition. 
Dresden, Germany, May 6 to October 1, 
1930, are the place and time designated 
for this exposition. Senator Copeland of 
New York introduced a bill to the United 
States Senate on December 5, providing 
that the surgeons general of the army, 
navy, and public health service be 
authorized to send a joint exhibit, and 
that $25,000 be appropriated to defray 
the expenses. The permanent Institute 
of Hygiene in Dresden is famous for its 
excellent exhibit methods, so that the 
exposition should be of unusual value. 

International Standards Association. 
The American Standards Association has 
accepted membership in this inter- 
national body whose function is to 
further international cooperation in 
standardization work but not to attempt 
to promulgate international standards. 
Other countries represented in the mem- 
bership are: Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Japan, Norway, Poland, Russia, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. National societies 
which have not yet joined are those of 
Great Britain, Australia, Canada, and 
Roumania. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting, held at Phoenix on 
December 27 and 28 at the time of the 
State Education Association, was very 
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well attended. Mrs. Chester Smith who 
has a small nursery school in Tucson 
gave an interesting talk on “What the 
High School Girl Can Learn from the 
Preschool Child.” Edith Ranney re- 
ported on the Boston meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
and urged all to go to the Denver meeting 
next June. Association officers are: 
Stella Mather, president; Mrs. Walker 
Bryan, secretary; and Ruth Reed, 
treasurer. 

University of Arizona. Campus visi- 
tors have included Alma Binzel, lecturer 
on parent education and mental hygiene, 
who is spending the winter in Tucson; 
Dr. Jennie Walker of Chicago, who with 
Miss Binzel attended a number of the 
extension conferences; Dr. Harriet Edge- 
worth of Illinois; and Miss Smith, super- 
visor of home economics in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

Extension Service. The annual con- 
ference of the Agricultural Extension 
Service was held in Tucson, January 6 
to 11. Hildegarde Kneeland of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, gave 
an interesting talk on “Time Spent by 
the Rural Woman in Homemaking 
Activities” and the work of the Bureau. 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood of the De- 
partment of Vocational Education dis- 
cussed “Vocational Education in Home 
Economics.” A half-day was spent in 
observation in the play-yard of Mrs. 
Chester Smith’s nursery school. 

Vocational Education. Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood, state supervisor of voca- 
tional education, and Ruth Lehman, 
teacher-trainer, attended the American 
Vocational Association meetings in New 
Orleans in December. At a general 
session, Mrs. Wood gave a most interest- 
ing paper on “Home Economics Educa- 
tion and the Successful Home.” She 
talked also to the home economics section 
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of the Association on training teachers 
for adult classes. 

A news-letter, The Signal, is being 
issued monthly by the State Department 
of Vocational Education. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Bay Section. Lila M. O’Neale, 
associate professor of anthropology at the 
University of California, gave a timely 
and helpful talk entitled “The New Tex- 
tile Fabric—Rayon” at the Santa Clara 
County institute in December. 

Mrs. Bessie West, head of the depart- 
ment of institutional economics at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and Dr. 
Margaret Chaney, professor of economics 
and nutrition at the same institution, 
spent the holiday season in the Bay 
region and were guests of honor on 
several occasions. 

Central Section. Mrs. Catherine 
Stacey Tubby reviewed for the December 
institute of this section work being done 
in the field of research. She discussed 
particularly the way in which research 
with animals is carried on and chose as 
an illustration the problem, ‘Tooth 
Injury during Pregnancy and Lactation 
in Rats.” She especially urged all 
teachers to keep abreast of the research 
literature in this field and recommended 
reading the abstract section of the 
JourNAL oF Home Economics as one of 
the best means of doing this. 

San Diego Section. The first meeting 
of the school year was held November 6. 
Mrs. H. E. Crane of the Southern Title 
and Trust Company, addressed the group 
on the subject “Points in Law that 


Women Should Know.”” Mrs. Arnold of 
the Knox Gelatin Company was also on 
the program. 


Maud I. Murchie, chief of the bureau 
of homemaking education of the State 
Department of Education, was the 
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speaker for the December 12 meeting. 
On the same day, she gave an interesting 
talk to the teachers of part-time and 
evening classes. 

Southern Section. Bertha Stein of 
Pasadena, section president, presided at 
a luncheon for 230 home economics 
teachers during the institute sessions in 
December. The cabinet members, Miss 
Flagg, Nina B. Crigler, Maude I. 
Murchie, Amy Greenlaw, Dr. Helen B. 
Thompson, Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, and 
Grace Allingham, were the guests of 
honor. Following the luncheon, Miss 
Allingham told of her interesting and 
profitable travel-study course in England 
last summer under Dr. Andrews. Dr. 
Morgan gave a vivid account of the 
International Physiological Congress in 
Boston and reviewed recent research in 
the field of nutrition. 

San Jose State Teachers College. 
The homemaking department has com- 
pleted arrangements for the installation 
of a new nutrition laboratory next year 
to meet the growing demand for nutri- 
tion courses. 

Fresno. Myrtle Anderson of E. 
Gottschalk and Company, recently gave 
a helpful illustrated talk before the home 
economics students on practical points 
for the home dressmaker and the selec- 
tion of clothing. 

Los Angeles. Etta P. Flagg, super- 
visor of home economics in Los Angeles, 
represented the western states at the 
conference on home economics called in 
Washington, D. C., in December by 
Commissioner of Education Cooper. 

San Diego. Mary Cooley and Ger- 
trude Farwell, two San Diego home eco- 
nomics teachers, recently returned from 
an extended visit to Europe. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Associ- 
ation. The winter meeting of the Asso- 
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ciation was held in Bristol on Febru- 
ary 8. 

The chairman of the Connecticut stu- 
dent home economics clubs, Dorothy 
Hughes of the Hartford High School, 
reports student clubs already organized in 
the three high schools in Hartford and 
in those at Glastonbury, New Milford, 
Seymour, Enfield, Windham, Wethers- 
field, Colchester, South Norwalk, and 
Waterbury. 

Connecticut Agricultural College. 
Marie Lundberg returned to the college 
the first of February after completing a 
semester of graduate work at Columbia. 

Mrs. Marion Dakin is on sabbatic 
leave this semester for continued study. 

Mary Heitsch, formerly of the North 
Texas Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the art department. 

On December 12, Anna Cooley spoke 
to the home economics students and 
faculty on the life and work of Ellen 
H. Richards. 

Hartford. Home economics students 
in the Hartford Public High School 
recently had a chance to realize some of 
the practical applications of their subject 
when Harriet Leck, director of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association of Hartford, and 
two of her assistants, Miss Eaton and 
Miss Bartlett, described to the classes 
the various activities of the Association 
and the opportunities which such work 
offers to women trained in home eco- 
nomics and nursing. 

Two hundred boys expressed a desire 
to enroll in a cooking club at the Hart- 
ford Public High School organized in 
February, but as the enrollment had to 
be limited, only the members of the 
senior and junior classes who had the 
highest scholastic standing were eligible. 
Two classes, which meet once a week and 
receive one credit comparable in value to 
the credit allowance for academic sub- 
jects, have been organized with 20 
members each. 
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Seymour. A boys’ class in foods and 
clothing, organized in the Seymour High 
School last year, is being continued this 
year as a semester course. 

Waterbury. The newly organized 
Home Economics Club held its December 
meeting at the Home Utilities Rooms. 
The speaker for the evening was Mr. 
Bruce Snowden, research associate of the 
National Association of Dyers and Clean- 
ers, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

The senior home economics girls of the 
Leavenworth High School were in charge 
of refreshments at the December school 
exhibit which included work by the 
sewing classes. Among the articles 
shown were wool coats (some fur 
trimmed), tailored middies, dresses, 
handmade underwear, cooking uniforms, 
and luncheon sets and linens. Many of 
the designs had been worked out in the 
art department. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. Food and Nutrition Sec- 
tion. Dr. Paul Howe gave a very inter- 
esting talk on “Institutional Diets” at a 
joint meeting of the Dietetics Associa- 
tion and the nutrition section held on 
December 17. He discussed ways and 
means of improving diets in penal insti- 
tutions, and especially mentioned the 
efforts being made to supply the proper 
proportions of calcium and phosphorus 
in the diet. 

Homemakers Section. Dr. Stanley, 
Dr. Munsell, Miss O’Brien, and Miss 
Kneeland were the speakers for the meet- 
ing held at the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics on December 10. The group was 
shown the equipment used and the many 
experiments now in process there. 

The second general meeting of the 
year was held jointly with the Dietetic 
Association on January 16 at 8 p.m., at 
the Red Cross Auditorium. Dr. Walter 
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J. Eddy addressed the meeting on “Some 
New Factors in Diet.” 

Business section, The January meet- 
ing was held on January 9 at Woodward 
and Lothrop’s Tea Room. 

Clothing and textile section. The 
January meeting at the Bureau of Home 
Economics took the form of a round table 
discussion and an exhibit of educational, 
illustrative material for clothing teachers. 


HAWAII 


Hawaiian Home Economics Associa- 
tion. On December 30, the Association 
entertained at a tea in honor of Ruth 
Wardall, head of the department of home 
economics at the University of Illinois, 
who arrived in Honolulu on December 26 
for a short vacation and to see what is 
being done in home economics at the 
University of Hawaii. 

Vocational Department of Home Eco- 
nomics. The vocational teachers are 
cooperating with the local evening paper, 
the Honolulu Star Bulletin, in an attempt 
to give the work of the schools more 
publicity and to bring to the housewives 
reliable information in home problems 
applicable to local needs. 

Each week the “Housewife Section” 
publishes an article written by a voca- 
tional teacher on some phase of her 
school work. So far, the articles have 
been enthusiastically received and reflect 
the good training the girls of the voca- 
tional department are receiving in such 
subjects as home management, child care, 
nutrition, sewing, and cooking. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. The courses 
in child care and two nursery school 
groups are now meeting in the recently 
completed building for work in child 
development. Research in _ several 


phases of child development will also be 
carried on here. 
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The formal opening of the Costume 
Workshop on December 12 gave the 
students an opportunity to show their 
work for the autumn quarter. Besides 
regular class work, they designed and 
made the costumes used for the Christ- 
mas pageant in the new University 
Chapel. During the winter quarter they 
are planning to costume two of the 
campus plays. 

An unusual feature for the coming 
summer session is to be a series of special 
lectures, supplementing the work of the 
various courses and given in the late 
afternoon so that all students who desire, 
may take advantage of them. Besides 
regular and visiting instructors, the list 
of lecturers will include such persons as 
Dr. Russell Wilder of the University 
Clinics, Dr. J. S. Hughes of Manhattan, 
Kansas, and Dr. E. V. McCollum. 

Beulah Coon attended the New Or- 
leans meeting of the Americal Vocational 
Association, where she presented the 
report of the standing committees on 
home economics. She was elected vice- 
president, representing home economics 
interests. 

Helen Hunscher, holder of a National 
Research Council fellowship, who has 
been doing research on problems of 
human milk with Dr. Icie Macy at Mer- 
rill-Palmer, is now at the University to 
complete her work for the doctorate. 

In the autumn Miss McAuley gave a 
course of ten lectures on food purchasing 
to a group of student dietitians at 
Michael Reese Hospital. 

Nell Sawin of the institution economics 
staff is devoting most of her leave this 
quarter to work at Columbia University. 

Ethel Clark, who has completed work 
for her master’s degree, went in Septem- 
ber to the State College of Agriculture, 
Pullman, Washington, as administrative 
dietitian. Her assistant is Margaret 
Mighell, who completed her master’s 
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work in institution economics last 
summer. 

In September Lucretia Battles ac- 
cepted the position of administrative 
dietitian at the Lincoln School of 
Columbia University, succeeding Elinor 
Morey who has returned to her home in 
Chicago and is in charge of the lunch 
room in the College of Education. 

Anna Tracy was at the University for 
the autumn quarter finishing her work 
for the master’s degree. She was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. In December she 
returned to the Florida State College for 
Women where she is head of the work in 
institution economics and administra- 
tive dietitian. 

Gladys Kies, after completing work for 
her master’s degree in institution eco- 
nomics last summer, went to Honolulu as 
administrative dietitian in the Vocational 
Training School. Called home by the 
illness and recent death of her sister, she 
has decided not to return to Honolulu 
and has opened a tea room in Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Mrs. Ehlers, a member last year of the 
institution economics staff of the Min- 
nesota State College of Agriculture, is 
now in institution work at the Michigan 
State College of Agriculture at East 
Lansing. She has as her assistant 
Katherine Kinsler, who received her 
master’s degree last year. 

Estelle Bachmann and Frances Rei- 
singer are student dietitians, the former 
at Rochester, and the latter at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City. 

Graduates of the institution economics 
division are filling administrative posi- 
tions of a varied nature. Maudelle 
Brown, after completing training as a 
student dietitian at Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, has taken charge of an orphanage 
in the East. Maud Miller is assisting 


Inez Bozarth at the Lawyers Club, Uni- 
versity of Michagan, Ann Arbor. 


Eula 
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Porter has charge of the lunch room in the 
new Technical High School, Indianapolis. 
Jessie Lowe, administrative dietitian last 
year at Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege, is now filling a similar position in 
the State Normal School at Muncie, 
Indiana. Lucille Hartman is assistant 
in charge of one of the dormitories of the 
University. Helen Gwin is in charge of 
the Commons at North Western Missouri 
State Teachers College. 

University of Illinois. The home eco- 
nomics section of the High School Con- 
ference held at the University in Novem- 
ber was attended by approximately three 
hundred teachers. The following talks 
were given: “New Material and Books 
of Interest to Home Economics Teach- 
ers” by Adah Hess; “Methods of Caring 
for Individual Differences’ by Dr. 
George Reagan; “Modernism in the 
Home” by Isabel Hitchcock; “Experi- 
mental Evidence as the Basis of Nutri- 
tion” by Clara Rocke Meyer; and “‘The 
Personality Needs of the Adolescent” 
by Ethel Kawin. 

Alice Edwards, executive secretary of 
the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, visited the department in 
November. 

At a meeting of all home economics 
students on December 4, opportunities in 
the field of home economics were dis- 
cussed by various members of the staff. 

At recent meetings Omicron Nu initi- 
ated seven members, and Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, seventeen members. 

During the Annual Farm and Home 
Week, held at the University the week of 
January 13, recognition was given to 
the master farm homemakers. 

Further investigation of the effect of 
modified diet, with controlled exercise, on 
the weight and basal metabolism of over- 
weight women college students, is being 
made by Harriet T. Barto and Stella C. 
Munger. They are also studying the 
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diet in relation to the underweight 
woman student. The home manage- 
ment practice apartment is used for the 
preparation and serving of the weighed 
diets for a period of approximately 
three weeks. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Florence 
Syverud of Kansas is the home adviser 
for the newly organized home bureau in 
Lee County. Mrs. Syverud has been a 
demonstration agent in Kansas for 
five years. 

Mrs. Katherine Patterson, formerly 
adviser in Hancock County and now 
adviser at large, joined the state staff as 
assistant state leader on January 20. 

Mrs. Mildred Daniels Patterson, who 
taught at Pittsfield last year, became a 
member of the home economics extension 
staff on December 1, as specialist in 
Girls’ 4-H Club work. 

A trip to Paris next June is the prize 
which Nancy Grosboll and Mary Jean- 
ette Irwin, two 4-H club girls from Men- 
ard County, Illinois, won in a team 
clothing demonstration contest held at 
the time of the National 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago and open to 4-H 
clubs in the thirteen states in the north 
central part of the United States. Pre- 
liminary elimination contests were held 
in local clubs and counties to determine 
the state contestants. The winners 
entitled their demonstration “Selection 
of Accessories for 4-H Club Dresses.” 
Five types of dresses, house, school, 
street, afternoon, and party, made by 
Illinois Club girls, with appropriate 
accessories, were used in the demonstra- 
tion. The team will be accompanied on 
their trip to Europe by Mrs. Carl Kirby, 
county club chairman, and Mary McKee, 
junior club specialist. 

Quincy. Florinda Uecke, supervisor 
of domestic science in the public schools, 
died very suddenly at the Webster 
School on the afternoon of October 9. 
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Educated in the Quincy schools, with 
special work at Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Lewis Institute, and Columbia 
University, Miss Uecke had been con- 
nected with the home economics depart- 
ment in Quincy since 1903. After two 
years of teaching, she was made super- 
visor, a position which she held for 
twenty-four years. During her years of 
service, the number of pupils increased 
from 12 to 972, and the work had spread 


through both senior and junior 
high school. 
Vocational Education. On January 


first, Sophia Reed became assistant state 
supervisor of home economics education. 
A teacher-trainer and home economics 
instructor at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College for the past seven 
years, Miss Reed is thoroughly familiar 
with educational conditions in Illinois. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The homemakers’ section is continuing 
the experimental study of budgets for 
children that was inaugurated and is 
being directed by Mrs. Florence Busse 
Smith. 

Representatives from the high schools 
and the rural consolidated schools of 
the state have been added to the com- 
mittee of news gatherers so that the 
activities among this group may be 
reported. 

Indiana University. Myrtle J. Ander- 
son of the textiles and clothing depart- 
ment, who spent the summer in Europe 
on a tour planned primarily for interior 
decorators and those interested in tex- 
tiles, purchased several additions for the 
collection of historic textiles which the 
home economics department has been 
gathering. These included pieces show- 
ing historic Italian designs, a Fortuny 
print, a genuine “toile de Jouy,” some 
hand-blocked prints from the Russell 
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Work Shops at Broadway, England, and 
from Liberty’s London shop. Miss 
Anderson also added several books on 
design to those already owned by the 
department. 

A marionette play, illustrating new 
members of the textile family, was given 
at the State Fair at Indianapolis. The 
booth, in charge of two graduate stu- 
dents, was decorated with samples of 
fabrics loaned by the various manu- 
facturers. 

At the Christmas meeting of the 
senior and junior home economics clubs, 
the prize of ten dollars awarded annually 
by Omicron Nu to the outstanding fresh- 
man of the previous year was given to 
two girls whose records were equally good. 

Purdue University. The first issue of 
the Purdue Home Economics News was 
mailed to all home economics alumnz 
early in December. The eight printed 
pages included brief accounts of recent 
happenings among organizations on the 
campus and recent advances in several 
fields of home economics; also notices 
of some of the latest books and bulletins 
on home economics subjects, and per- 
sonal items. 

At the annual Agricultural Conference 
held January 13 to 17, the speakers at the 
home economics section included Rosa- 
mond C. Cook of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Mrs. Louise Huston of the 
American Bemberg Corporation, Myrtle 
Miles of the New York Central Railroad, 
Ethel Kawin of the Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, Chicago, and Mrs. Carolina B. 
King of The Country Gentleman. Social 
features for the women attending the 
conference included a “welcome dinner,” 
a luncheon honoring the four newly 
elected master farm homemakers, a tea, 
and a fashion show. 

Edith Palmer, head of the department 
of applied design, was married on Janu- 
ary 3 to Professor C. O. Lee of the school 
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of pharmacy. Mrs. Lee will continue 
her work in the school of home economics 
at least for the current year. 

Boone County. Mrs. Maude Hollen- 
back, news gatherer for the rural consoli- 
dated schools, reports that the standard 
of home economics work has been greatly 
improved since the consolidation in the 
Boone County schools. In most of them, 
the home economics departments operate 
self-supporting cafeterias which serve 
lunch at least part of the week. In at 
least one school the department also 
serves a half-pint of milk and two graham 
crackers twice daily to the underweight 
and undernourished children of the four 
lowest grades. 

Student Clubs. All of the organized 
clubs are finding the club manual very 
helpful. Many club songs have been 
written, copies of some of which have 
been sent to more recently organized 
clubs in the state. The state officers are 
urging the clubs to affiliate with the state 
association as soon as organized. A 
meeting of the state officers was held in 
Indianapolis the latter part of January to 
consider further the problems of the clubs. 

4-H Clubs. The Indiana team of 4-H 
Club girls entered in the clothing judging 
contest at the annual National 4-H Club 
Congress, held in Chicago at the time of 
the International Stock Show, won first 
place. Two of the members also won 
first and second places in the individual 
scores; and the cotton dress exhibited 
by an Indiana 4-H Club girl in the class 
of cotton school dresses, in which thirty 
states competed, won first prize. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Olive Settles is 
teaching textiles at the University of 
California during the second semester. 

Belle Lowe of the department of foods 
and nutrition, who spent the fall quarter 
in advanced work at the University of 
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Chicago, and Mrs. Lulu R. Lancaster of 
the department of child development, 
who spent the same period at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, have re- 
turned to their departments. 

Dorothy Gatton, recently with the 
Rayon Institute, New York, is a new 
member of the textiles and clothing staff. 

A vocational homemaking class from 
the Ames High School is being conducted 
in the demonstration laboratory of the 
department of home economics educa- 
tion as a part of the supervised teaching 
program. This laboratory is connected 
with the methods classroom by means of 
folding doors so that the methods classes 
can observe the vocational class at work. 

The department of household adminis- 
tration has been divided into three sepa- 
rate departments: home management, 
with Helen Bishop as head; child develop- 
ment with Mrs. Lulu R. Lancaster in 
charge; and household equipment with 
Mrs. Vivian Brashear as acting head. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Anna 
Lee Leggett, head of the home eco- 
nomics department, spent last summer 
in Europe. 

Bernice Allen of the clothing depart- 
ment, during a leave of absence last 
summer, spent three weeks visiting tex- 
tile mills in North Carolina, where she 
studied new machinery for spinning and 
weaving, new methods of designing and 
dyeing, and new combinations of fibers 
and weaves. 

A course in nutrition has been or- 
ganized for students outside the home 
economics department. 

The department now has two student 
clubs, the Ellen H. Richards Club and 
the Echo Club, both affiliated with the 
national organization. 


Vocational Homemaking Schools. 


Contact with homes and cooperation with 
mothers are being stressed by teachers in 
Iowa homemaking schools this year. 
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The ultimate goal is a homemaking 
course which will include home projects 
of a kind to meet the needs of the pupils. 
During the first semester, thirty-eight of 
the teachers did some home visiting, and 
most of them plan to get to each girl’s 
home at some time during the year. In 
33 schools, teas, luncheons, and dinners 
in honor of the mothers have given op- 
portunity for mothers, teachers, and 
pupils to become better acquainted. 
Twenty-four teachers report that tele- 
phone calls and personal letters have 
helped them keep in touch with home 
situations. Almost all mention the value 
of meeting parents at church, social 
gatherings, P. T. A. meetings, or through 
evening school work. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting will be 
held in Pittsburg, about the middle of 
March. Pearl Garrison of the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, is 
chairman of the program committee and 
Josephine Marshall of the same institu- 
tion is chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements. The meetings will last 
two days, and one of the sessions will be 
held at the college. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 
“This Partnership Business” was the 
subject of the address given by Dr. Justin 
on January 16 at the University of 
Illinois during Farm and Home Week. 

Araminta Holman, head of the art 
department, was responsible for bringing 
to the college recently the traveling 
exhibition belonging to the College Art 
Association of America, an organization 
devoted to furthering the study and ap- 
preciation of art. The exhibit includes 
the work of such prominent artists as 
William Chase, Ernest Lawson, H. W. 
Ranger, Frederick J. Waugh, Childe 
Hassam, and Jerome Myers. 
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Ethel Arnold, associate professor in the 
department of art, won a prize of $250 in 
the nation-wide essay content arranged 
last summer by the National Food 
Preservation Council. Her essay was 
entitled “Why Fifty Degrees Is the 
Danger Point,’”’ and was awarded ninth 
place among the 835 submitted. 

The college meat-judging team won 
the cup offered at the Meats Identifica- 
tion and Judging Contest at American 
Royal on November 18. 

The student home economics associa- 
tion expects to take in 100 new members 
soon. At the December meeting, Dean 
Justin gave a very interesting lecture on 
the contribution of Ellen H. Richards to 
home economics and the development of 
home economics at the college. 

The following were initiated into 
Omicron Nu in November: Florence 
Harold, Flora Ross, Frances Wentz, 
Loraine Lortscher, Mildred Baker, Eva 
Guthrie, Thelma McClure, Orpha Brown, 
Gladys Meyer Benne, and Mary Max- 
well. Florence Justin, an alumna, was 
elected but was not present for initiation. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Edith Rose- 
vear, a teacher in Troy, Kansas, became 
home demonstration agent for Allen 
County on January 1. She succeeded 
Mrs. Florence Syverud, who had 
resigned. 

Elizabeth McCall has resigned as home 
demonstration agent in Ford County to 
return to her home in Wakeeney, Kansas. 
The vacancy has been filled by Ella 
Meyer, transferred from Franklin 
County. 

Eula Neal, who finishes at Kansas 
State Agricultural College this semester, 
is the new home demonstration agent for 
Franklin County. 

The garden and landscape projects 
organized last year in connection with 
food and nutrition projects, proved so 
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popular that the plan was repeated this 
year during the second week in January. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. Plans are underway for the 
spring meeting to be held April 12 in 
Springfield. The general theme will be 
international home economics. 

The State Association, cooperating 
with the Worcester County Extension 
Service, sponsored a “Homemakers Day” 
at the Worcester Woman’s Club on 
January9. An enthusiastic group of 500 
women, representing the entire county, 
were present. The general subject of 
the day was, “Beauty in and around the 
Home.” Mrs. Elsie K. Chamberlain, 
director of the Chamberlain School of 
Everyday Art in Boston, the morning 
speaker, took for her subject “The Living 
Room—Planning for Comfort and 
Beauty.” At the afternoon meeting, 
there was a colorful, illustrated lecture 
entitled,““The March of the Seasons” by 
Albert Leonard Squire, a Newton artist. 
Tea was served by the home economics 
department of the Worcester Woman’s 
Club. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association. The first meeting of the 
Association, held on November 2 at 
Holyoke, was attended by 60 members. 
The subject of the morning, “Planning 
the Small House,” was presented by 
Eleanor Manning, a Boston architect and 
a lecturer at Simmons College. At the 
afternoon session, Lou Lombard of the 
Framingham Normal School gave the 
impressions of houses and homes in rural 
Denmark, which she gained during a 
recent visit. 

An interesting additional feature of the 
meeting was a trip to the Northampton 
Home Management House, being built 
by the boys at Smith Agricultural 
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School, and to the Homestead at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst. 

Worcester County Home Economics 
Association. About thirty-five members 
were present at the mid-winter meeting 
held at Worcester on January 9. Ata 
business meeting conducted by the presi- 
dent immediately following dinner, four 
applicants, a homemaker, a teacher of 
foods, and two lunch room dietitians, 
were admitted to membership. ‘“Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance” was 
discussed by Sigmund Adler, vocational 
guidance director of the Hartford High 
School, who used specific cases to empha- 
size his points. A general discussion 
followed his talk. 

Boston Home Information Center. 
Thoughtful buying for Christmas was 
the theme of three afternoon talks given 
at the Center during November. They 
were arranged for “consideration of the 
amount of time, strength and money 
that homemakers should spend for 
Christmas.” 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The executive board met in 
Kalamazoo on December 7, with eleven 
members present. This board has ex- 
tended an invitation to the American 
Home Economics Association to hold its 
annual meeting for 1931 in Detroit, and 
in so doing, has the support of the 
Detroit Home Economics club and the 
Detroit Convention Bureau. 

Ruth Freegard, state supervisor of 
home economics education, is doing 
graduate work at Columbia this semester. 

Ata recent meeting of the group of city 
supervisors of home economics, organized 
to study common problems, Jessie S. 
Walton, Kalamazoo, was chosen chair- 
man for the year. 

Student Clubs. The Michigan stu- 
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dent clubs were organized into a state 
organization at the state meeting in 
Traverse City on October 22, and Hazel 
Roach, supervisor of home economics in 
Grand Rapids, was made their adviser. 
The clubs are continuing the plan started 
last year of raising money for a scholar- 
ship for a Chinese student of home eco- 
nomics at Yenching College, Peking. A 
prize for the best state home economics 
song has been offered jointly by the 
executive board of the state association 
and the organization of student clubs. 

Battle Creek College. At the initia- 
tion banquet of the Ella Eaton Kellogg 
Club, the speaker of the evening, Mary 
Barber, aroused enthusiasm by her talk 
on “Opportunities in the Home Eco- 
nomics Field.” 

The second annual health clinic was 
held at the Consolidated School, Hart- 
land, Michigan. A preliminary talk on 
the “Value of Home Economics to the 
Community” was given by Margaret 
Ritchie, director of the home economics 
department. Benjamin Birkbeck, pro- 
fessor in education, who was in charge of 
the clinic, was assisted by Lorna Barber, 
instructor in child nutrition, and others 
from the college and sanitarium. Miss 
Barber gave a series of talks to the teach- 
ers on the teaching of nutrition to chil- 
dren. The students of the college were 
responsible for the meals served to the 
clinic workers, told health stories, and 
assisted in teaching health habits. 

At the request of Sir William Grenfell, 
Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, head of the nutri- 
tion department, last summer made a 
nutritional survey and dietary study 
among the fisherfolk of northern New- 
foundland and Labrador. Food supplies 
for the project were donated by several 
prominent food companies. During the 
year beginning June, 1930, Margery 
Vaughn, who for the last two years has 
been in the Red Cross nutrition service 
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in Texas, will carry on an intensive piece 
of follow-up and educational work in 
northern Newfoundland. 

Marygrove College. A model apart- 
ment has been used this semester for meal 
service and home nursing classes. Next 
semester a nursery school will be opened. 

Practical and stimulating talks were 
recently given at the college by Grace 
Bemis of Wright’s educational depart- 
ment and Miss Dannies of the Lux 
Laboratories. 

The Home Economics Club has 
planned a series of interesting programs 
for the year. The educational ones 
include visits to interesting exhibitions 
at the stores and museums in Detroit. 
During the holiday season the club fol- 
lowed college tradition by entertaining 
the other college clubs at a tea. 

Michigan State College. This term a 
second home management practice house 
has been opened. Classes in textiles and 
home furnishings assisted in planning the 
furnishings. 

Marion Heidart, a graduate of Iowa 
State College, has been appointed as- 
sistant in the institution management 
department. 

The Home Economics Club has had a 
large increase in membership this year, 
due in part to the excellent programs that 
have been presented. At one meeting 
Ruth Atwater of the National Canners 
Association gave a most interesting talk. 
The December meeting included an 
account of the life of Ellen H. Richards 
and an illustrated lecture by Pauline 
Post of the Style Lecture Bureau of the 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit. In 
February, Dr. Helen S. Mitchell of the 
Battle Creek Sanitorium gave a lecture 
on her experience in Labrador. 

Extension Service. Neale S. Knowles, 
state home demonstration leader in Iowa 
and chief speaker on the women’s pro- 
gram at the Extension Conference held 
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in December, selected for her topic 
“Meeting the Home Program Effectively 
through the Extension Program”; Dr. 
Marie Dye, acting-dean of home eco- 
nomics, told of the development of the 
division; and Dr. Elizabeth Conrad, dean 
of women, discussed the problems of the 
freshman girl. 

Some of the most helpful features for 
home demonstration agents were perhaps 
the demonstrations by specialists, Merle 
Ramer, dealing with “Clothing for Chil- 
dren”; Roberta Hersey, with “Prepara- 
tion of Sea Foods’; Edna Smith, with 
“Wood Finish and Its Care’’; and Frieda 
Gilmore, with “Window Treatment.” 

Mrs. Louise H. Campbell, state home 
demonstration leader, who had been on 
an extended leave of absence due to ill- 
ness, was able to attend several sessions. 

Michigan State Normal College. 
Lucy Aikin, head of the department, was 
married on December 19 to Charles M. 
Elliott, head of special education of the 
college. 

Clara Kelley formerly of the College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas, has suc- 
ceeded Mildred Robinson on the staff of 
the clothing department. Miss Robin- 
son was married to Edward Morgenstern 
on December 29. They will reside in 
Salina, Kansas. 

The Student Club has had an active 
program this year. Dr. Edith Hale 
Swift of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, New York City, gave a 
series of four lectures on social problems 
before the club during the fall. At 
Thanksgiving came the annual dinner in 
which each class takes part. At the 
January meeting Professor Jefferson of 
the geography department gave an 
illustrated lecture on “Argentine 
Housekeeping.” 

Grand Rapids. The Grand Rapids 
Home Economics Teachers’ Club had an 
interesting dinner meeting at the 
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Women’s City Club on December 5, at 
which Mrs. John Blodgett, the speaker 
of the evening, discussed the euthenics 
curriculum at Vassar College and gave 
an account of her intimate association 
with Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. Mrs. 
Richards greatly assisted Mrs. Blodgett 
and her committee in the organization of 
the D. A. Blodgett Home for Children, 
now one of the prosperous institutions 
of Grand Rapids. 

Kalamazoo. During the last few 
months, the girls in the foods classes have 
been bringing supplies and cooking dishes 
from home, preparing family-size recipes, 
and taking home the products. This 
reduces the cost of operating, gives the 
girls experience with recipes such as they 
can use at home, and arouses family 
interest in the work. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The homemakers section is 
planning to cooperate with Mrs. Ellen 
S. Woodward of Jackson, chairman of the 
state Better Homes program, in the plans 
to carry the work into every community 
of the state. Last year demonstrations 
were held in every county, but this year 
it is hoped that many smaller communi- 
ties will also be reached. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
Mary Wilson, Frances Henley, and Mrs. 
Kirby Spurlock represented the college 
at the American Vocational Association 
meeting in New Orleans in December. 
Miss Henley gave a report of a study to 
determine the value of home experiences 
of high school girls. 

Augusta Fort, formerly household 
management instructor, was married on 
January 8 in New Orleans to Dr. Jesse 
Dee Franks. 

The entire student body enjoyed the 
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Cotton Style Show presented on Decem- 
ber 11 by Elizabeth Cleveland of The 
Cotton Textile Institute of New York 
City. Girls from the home economics 
department served as models. 

State Teachers College. Loyette 
Webb represented the vocational home 
economics group at the conference on 
child care and parental education called 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, by Anna E. 
Richardson on January 10 and 11. As 
the State Teachers College expects to 
buy nursery school equipment in the 
near future, Miss Webb visited the 
nursery school at Martin College to 
inspect their equipment. 

Student Clubs. The home economics 
clubs at Okolona, West Point, Zephyr 
Hill, and Darling have recently sent 
contributions to the home economics 
scholarship fund, which is to be com- 
pleted at the annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Home Economics Association. 

Extension Service. The annual meet- 
ing of home demonstration agents was 
held at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College from December 9 to 14. The 
district chairmen were zealous in their 
efforts to complete the membership cam- 
paign for the State Association. Home 
management problems were discussed 
from many angles, with especial emphasis 
on the marketing of home products. 
Dorothy Dickens gave an interesting 
presentation of the result of recent diet- 
ary research which she has been carrying 
on at the college. Mary Cresswell, state 
extension chairman, discussed the exten- 
sion program for the year, making the 
workers feel that, though it will challenge 
their abilities, it should yield valuable, 
permanent results. 

Vocational Home Economics. Mis- 
sissippi was represented by 18 home 
economists at the American Vocational 
Association meeting in New Orleans, 
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among these, state supervisor of voca- 
tional education, M. Esther Rogers, who 
was a member of the house of delegates. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting in Great 
Falls on October 25, Helen Waite of 
Bozeman was elected vice-president and 
Mary Ebersole of Lewistown, treasurer. 

Jane Hinkley, home economics agent 
for the Pacific region of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and 
Miriam Birdseye, nutrition specialist 
from the State Relations Service, visited 
Montana in October. 

Montana State College. Edith Rhyne 
is in charge of the textile and clothing 
work and Bertha Clow, of the foods and 
nutrition courses. Agnes Hutchinson 


resigned to open an art shop in Santa 
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Barbara, California. Kathleen Bennett 
has accepted a position in the University 
of Toronto. 

Extension Service. Three new spe- 
cialists have joined the extension staff: 
Frances Smith, nutrition specialist; Nora 
Hulbush, home management specialist; 
and Hazel Kidder, clothing specialist. 
Jessie McQueen has resigned to accept 
a position with the Consolidated Gas 
Company in New York, and Edith Mott 
is now with the J. C. Penny Company. 
Myrtle Euren has succeeded Vangel Rus- 
sell as assistant state club leader. Clara 
Dugan, who last year was a member of 
the home economics staff of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, is now home 
demonstration agent in Richland County. 

The annual Farm and Home Week was 
held at Montana State College from 
February 3 to 8. 
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